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OUR NOTE .BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


There has lately been some painful discussion about the 
refusal of a pension to the widow of a man of undoubted 
genius. Questions wholly apart from the merits of the case 
have been imported into it; but if some unnecessarily hard 
things have been said of those who shut their ears to what 
was generally held to be a justifiable appeal, there is little 
that can be put down to their credit. What has caused most 
dissatisfaction, however, is the conviction that, of late years, 
Literature, Science, and Art have been deprived of the very 
small provision that is annually made for their professors by 
persons who have no claim to it, and who also stand in no 
such need of help. To the widows of distinguished soldiers 
no one would grudge a fitting maintenance, but it should not 
be drawn from a source intended for quite other recipients ; 
and still less, however much the aristocracy in the abstract 
may have done for us, should the relatives of its scions (them- 
selves often utterly unknown to fame) have two or three 
hundred a-year given to them for maintaining extra man- 
servants, while the men of Science, of Letters, or of Art have 
not a third of that dole from a fund that was intended for 
them only. Itis not a question of politics, for Liberal and 
Tory Governments have alike sinned in this respect. The 
sympathy of Premiers from Lord Palmerston’s time, who 
could “see no difference between the cases of Poet Close and 
that of Poet Burns, except in degree,” to the present day, have 
been singularly wanting to the Arts and Sciences. 


Tt was not so at one time, as is made apparent from Mr. 
Montague’s late memoir of Sir Robert Peel. That statesman 
who bore the character of “coldness,” and had certainly not 
the faculty of attracting personal attachment possessed by 
some of his successors, was always mindful of men of letters, 
and did not misdirect the slender stream of benefits intended 
for their needs to alien channels. The names of Airey, 
of Somerville, of Southey, of Sharon Turner, of James 
Montgomery, and of Crabbe (to whom he gave a living) 
~22 Je always pleasantly associated with him ; and it is to be 
noticed that in no case did he offer them a less sum than £150 
per annum. To Hood's widow, indeed, he gave only £100, 
but it was the sum which he was asked to give, and the 
manner of presenting it must have seemed to the poet's 
gensitive spirit to double its value. He wrote from his death- 
bed, in great poverty, to beg that the pension in question 
should be settled on his wife after his demise, and Peel, being 
at Brighton on the Sunday, sent him the required promise by 
special messenger, so that the sick man should learn the good 
news a day earlier. There is no record of this in the Peel memoir, 
which is a pity, since it is so admirably characteristic. Hood’s 
letter of thanks is, of course, delightful ; he hopes Peel will 
set it against the next instance of political ingratitude. “As 
for me, I am,” he writes, “so totally unconnected with party 
that my favourite theory of government is an angel from 
heayen and a despotism.” 


A great French critic has been placing on record his views 
of oruelty,and a still greater English one (if I recognise his 
Roman—and Grecian—hand) has been commenting on them. 
They are neither of them in favour of cruelty, which, con- 
sidering their profession, is very creditable to them ; but the 
former states his hatred of it to be so extreme that he “ cannot 
be cruel even to the cruel.” If he means that he prefers some- 
one else instead of himself to hang them, I sympathise with 
him ; but if he means that he would not have them hanged at 
all, I differ from him. There is a vaulting Philanthropy that 
overleaps itself and falls on the other side, and in its hatred 
of brutality encourages the Brutal. I have no doubt that there 
are people who would find cxcuses for Mary’s Chancellor, who, 
history tells us, incensed by the obstinacy of Anne Askew, 
cast off his mantle, and, “plying the rack with his own 
hands, almost tore her asunder”: but such apologists while 
imagining themselves charitable are in reality callous. More- 
over, really tender-hearted persons are often ignorant of the 
worst attributes of human nature. Without at all agreeing 
with Dr. Bain, in his recent assertion that the sentiment 
of Malignity is universal, it is much more wide-spread 
than is imagined. I remember a speech made by Michael 
Davitt, much to his honour, denouncing in the most 
scathing terms the practice, then only too prevalent, of the 
mutilation of dumb animals, which was listened to by a large 
audience without a single expression of sympathy. About the 
game time a “ Lady” wrote a letter, and got a newspaper to 
publish it, pointing out that there were still cows with 
their tails on. The existence of such persons would probably 
be incredible to the French critic, who could not read the 
martyrdoms in the “Lives of the Saints” without his heart 
seeming to be “crushed ina vice”; but “shut the hook, and 
dared not open it again.” 


The English critic, with the remembrance, no doubt, in his 
mind of how he had himself occasionally disembowelled an 
author—though with as much tenderness and much more grace 
than old Izaak treated his worm—denounces this asa sign of 
weakness, and then goes on to inquire whether we have gained 
much, or even have not lost more than we have gained, by the 
discontinuance of torture for the extraction of evidence, and of 
the good old customs of bull-baiting, badger-drawing, and cock- 
fighting. “Does not all our loathing of the Terrible arise,” he 
asks, “from the failure of the national nerve?” I answer, 
“No. In the whole history of our nation I do not believe 
nobler or more disinterested acts of heroism are recorded than 
have happened within the last half-century.” Moreover, I 
venture to differ from him in his bringing forward, apparently 
2s evidence of brutality, such an incident as that of Walter 
Scott making one of a party to see Burke hanged. Why should 
he not have made sure with his own eyes of the extinction of 
one of the most cruel wretches that ever disgraced human form? 
What sentiment of tenderness or pity could such a spectacle 


have evoked? Our critic cannot imagine any man of letters 
in the present day attending a similar spectacle. Yet Charles 
Dickens, one of the kindest hearted of men, went to see an 
execution. I feel this rather a personal matter, for I myself 
went—in the interests of literature, of course, and not like your 
Lord Tom Noddy, but still I wext—to see the Malay crew of 
the Flowery Land hanged at Newgate ; they had thrown their 
captain and officers (with whom they had no fault to find) into 
the sea, and pelted them as they were drowning with cham- 
pagne bottles. Two of the mildest of these ruffians had been 
reprieved, of whom the Sheriff told me this story : “When the 
Governor came to break the news to them, expecting the usual 
expressions of gratitude and penitence, one of them observed, 
‘Since Antonio is to be put away, I hope you will let me have 
his shoes, as they exactly fit me.’” I trust my nature is not 
brutal, but I cannot say that the spectacle of Antonio and the 
rest being removed from the world deeply affected me. I am 
now too old for sensational experiences, but I believe I could 
still see the Whitechapel murderer hanged, without one 
tributary tear. 


Mr. Furness, though he makes such excellent fun of 
portrait-painters, seems to take the art himself more seriously 
than most people. From my own experience of it, I have 
always thought that it was more serious for the sitter than for 
the painter ; but this is not, it seems, at all the case. To 
paint a man rightly,” he says, “ you should live with him as a 
Japanese artist lives with the flower he sketches, and watch 
him when utterly unconscious.” This reminds me of a still 
more exsthetic person, who has informed us that “to properly 
paint a tree it is necessary that we should become a tree " 
with, I suppose, a bark. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Furness that it is not everybody who could stand a portrait- 
painter always at his elbow looking out for characteristic ex- 
pressions. For my part, if I am to believe a distinguished 
artist who once did me the honour of painting me, I lose, after 
a sitting of five minutes, all resemblance to humanity. “My 
good Sir,” he used to remonstrate, “you are completely gone: 
you have no face!” As to watching me “ when I was utterly 
unconscious,” if that was the opportunity he desired, he had 
plenty of them. If his price was high, on the other hand, I 
cost him a good deal in cigarettes, coffee, and liqueurs- 
restoratives. 


At the Church Congress it was objected by a Divine, who, 
unless very unselfish, must look forward to being a Bishop, 
that candidates for Confirmation are apt to put a great deal of 
grease on their heads, to the inconvenience of the officiating 
Prelate. It is not, of course, an agreeable custom, but it is 
well intended ; in the country especially, young people would 
as soon think of attending church in their workaday clothes 
as without some capillary ointment, though it may not bea 
capillary attraction to others. The rite in question, albeit 
imperfectly understood, and even prized as a remedy 
for other than spiritual complaints, is thought highly of by 
the agricultural class. I once saw a Berkshire carter boy 
insist upon its being conferred upon him, in spite of the most 
strenuous ecclesiastical opposition. As he was making his 
way to join. the kneeling line, the Bishop's chaplain stopped 
him, with silvery voice— “Stay, my lad; you have been Con- 
firmed already.” “No, I hasn’t.” “But indeed I think you 
have.” ‘To make sure he went up to the Bishop, who thought 
he remembered the boy’s face. “Yes, my lad, you are mis- 
taken ; his Lordship says he has already Confirmed you.” “Ee 
lies,’ was the confident reply ; and, indeed, so far as it was 
possible for a Bishop to be in error, it turned out that his 
Lordship was so. In old times it was not bear’s grease that the 
Fathers of the Church objected to, but false hair. “If you 
will not fling away your false hair,as hateful to Heaven,” says 
Tertullian, “cannot I make it hateful to yourselves by remind- 
ing you that the false hair you wear may have come from the 
head of one already damned?.” Clemens of Alexandria was 
more judicious, if less vehement, in his denunciation :—* When 
you kneel to receive the blessing, my brethren, you must be 
good enough to remember that the benediction remains on the 
wig, and does not pass through to the wearer.” Perhaps there 
was a trade in wigs that had been blessed ! 


It was not concerning false but grey hair that Russell of 
the Scotsman made his famous saying. A contemporary had 
remarked to him that, though it was true he was growing grey, 
he had not grown bald, as Russell had done, “ That's true,” 
admitted the latter, “my hair preferred death to dishonour.” 
Of course there may be too much of a good thing ; but it 
is generally admitted that partial baldness gives the appear- 
ance of intelligence. In a recent description of the great 
swindler Allmayer, I read that he had “that slight tendency to 
baldness which often goes with elegant manners.” Iam afraid 
this observation was caused by some confusion in the writer's 
mind between elegant manners and “polish.” A head on the 
road to baldness may be rough enough, but when it has 
reached maturity—when its proprietor brushes it with his hat 
on, for instance, which is a sure sign—italmost always presents 
a smooth and brilliant surface, on which the eye lights yet 
does not linger, but, like “the bird, o’er lustrous woodland ” 
slides away. But as for temper, if elegant manners have 
anything to do with that, I confess that I have no con- 
fidence in baldness. On the stage, too, which is supposed to 
hold the mirror up to Nature, the most irascible of grumpy 
uncles, the most peppery of Indian Colonels, are always 
bald. It is not generally known that baldness lends 
itself to caricature of a very peculiar kind. I was once 
staying in a country honse, where an eminent portrait-painter, 
the late Sir George Hayter, came down to paint the host and 
hostess. One evening, after dinner, the Knight, who was a 
humourist in his way, persuaded a good-natured fellow-guest, 
who was very bald, to submit himself to his pencil. On the 
back of his head he drew a human countenance, which what 
hair there was there set off charmingly as whiskers. He became 
literally a double-faced man ; and when we put his coat on 
hindside before, and led him into the drawing-room backwards, 


he made a more striking impression on the ladies than he had 
ever done before, that is, previously. 


A clergyman who took up the case of Father Damiens, the 
priest who in ministering to the lepers has become a leper 
himself, has written to the papers to complain how small have 
been the sums subscribed by the class which calls itself 
“ Society.” He is surprised at this, he says, because he has so 
constantly heard rich people express their opinion that the 
poor leper priest was the “greatest saint living.” This, how- 
ever, he ought to have known, is a very different thing from 
their subscribing to him. The simplicity of this good clergy. 
man is, indeed, almost as touching as his appeai itself. “Society 
so-called,” he writes, “subscribed almost x77, but bigotry was 
entirely absent” (by which he means that it was present 
enough but gave no contributions) ; “both these facts are 
instructivo.” Certainly they are, but only to one who has 
never studied human nature. Whenever I see one of those severe 
leading articles against money given in charity I welcome it, 
for it bestows happiness on the greatest number—the people 
that never give anything to anybody, and are delighted to 
find their parsimony defended. “Among the people who in 
the sixth century,” writes a well-known philosopher, “were 
converted to the Christian faith were two tribes called the 
Lazi and the Zani. Methinks it would have been better if 
they had been left unconverted, for they have multiplied 
prodigiously.” 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN ROME. 

The grandest and happiest features of the marvellous political 
transformation of Continental Europe, in the last thirty years, 
are the creation of Italian national unity and independence, 
and that of German national unity ; but not less happily, and 
by an equally satisfactory recognition of the ancient rights of 
the Hungarian nation, the Austrian Empire, at whose expense, 
as it seemed in 1859 and in 1866, both those changes were 
accomplished by force of arms, when they had failed to be 
effected by mere popular insurrection in 1848, has assumed a 
sounder and juster basis, allowing the Sovereign of Austria 
and of Hungary, as a liberal and_ constitutional ruler, 
to be the friend and ally both of the kingdom of Italy 
and of the King of Prussia, holding the office of 
German Emperor. This relative situation of the principal 
Monarchies and leading nations of Central Hurope. between 
the Baltic and the Adriatic, is the main security for the general 
peace ; and there could beno more agreeable token of it than 
the visits of the Emperor William IL., within a few days, suc- 
cessively to the Emperor Francis Joseph at Vienna, and to King 
Humbert I. at Rome, welcomed in both instances, not only by 
sincere personal courtesies, but also by cordial expressions of 
public goodwill, which prove that the Austrians and other 
South Germans, the Hungarians and other subjects of Francis 
Joseph, are fully reconciled to the accomplishment of German 
unity, and of Italian freedom and independence. 

The arrival of the German Emperor in the city of Rome— 
where German Princes, on their election to the supreme 
dignity, that of King of the Romans and Emperor of tho 
Holy Roman Empire, used to receive consecration at the hands 
of the Pope—was an event of great historical interest. His 
Majesty came from Austria (from Neuberg, in Styria), and 
was not the less welcome in the capital of Italy. It was on 
Thursday, Oct. 11, at ten minutes past four in the afternoon, 
that the special railway-train brought him into the station on 
the Piazza dei Termini, accompanied by Prince Henry of 
Prussia, and attended by Count Herbert Bismarck, General 
Liebenau, Count Solms, and other German Staff or Court 
officials. The Emperor wore the uniform of the Prussian Red 
Hussars, with the collar of the Italian Royal Order of the 
Annunziata. On the platform of the railway-station, where a 
pavilion had been erected, stood the King of Italy, in full 
uniform and wearing several German Orders, with the Prince 
of Naples, Crown Prince of Italy, the Duke of Aosta and the 
Duke of Genoa, Signor Crispi (the Italian Prime Minister), 
the Prefect of the province of Rome, the Syndic or Mayor of 
the city, and General Pallavicini di Priola, commanding the 
Ninth Army Corps, with some of the Italian Court officials. 
King Humbert eagerly pressed forward to shake hands with 
the Emperor William as he alighted from the train ; the guard 
of honour saluted; the military bands outside played the 
German National Anthem ; andthe cheers of a vast assemblage 
of people on the Piazza, where the members of various clubs 
and guilds were ranged about their banners, mingled with 
bursts of music from every side. 

After the two Sovereigns had mutually introduced to each 
other a few of the persons in their company, they took their 
seats together in an open carriage of State, drawn by six 
horses. It had an escort of Cuirassiers, under the military 


- commander in Rome, and was followed by ten other carriages, 


the first of which conveyed the Prince of Naples and Prince 
Henry of Prussia ; the second, the Dukes of Aosta and Genoa ; 
the third, Signor Crispi, Count Herbert Bismarck, and the two 
German officers in attendance. Our correspondent in Rome 
furnishes, besides a Sketch of the scene at the railway station, 
one of the scene in the Via Nazionale when their Royal and 
Imperial Majesties passed on their way to the Quirinal Palace. 
There, having entered, the German Emperor was received by 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, and was conducted to the 
reception saloon, where Queen Margherita of Italy awaited 
him, with the ladies of her Court. After a courteous 
greeting from his Royal hostess, the Court dignitaries, 
the Ministers of State, the Knights of the Order of the Annun- 
ziata, the President of the Italian Senate, and the President of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, were presented to his Im- 
perial Majesty, who conversed with the Minister of War, 
General Bertole Viale, and Admiral Brin, the Minister of 
Marine. The Emperor then gave his arm to the Queen, and, 
with the King of Italy and the Royal Princes, showed himself 
on the central balcony. in sight of fifty thousand people, who 
greeted him with enthusiastic cheering. At six o'clock his 
Majesty came out and paid visits to the Duke and Duchess of 
Aosta, and the Duke and Duchess of Genoa. The King and 
Queen gave a family banquet. : 

On the next day, Oct. 12, the Emperor went to luncheon at 
the Palazzo Capranica, the residence of the Prussian Diplo- 
matic Enyoy to the Pope, who had invited Cardinal Rampolla, 
the Pontifical Secretary of State, Cardinal Von Hohenlohe, and 
two Monsignori of the Papal Court to meet his Majesty ; after 
which, in a German State equipage, he went to the Vatican 
Palace on a visit to Pope Leo XIII. The Emperor was received 
by the Papal Court and household with every mark of atten- 
tion, and had a private interview with his Holiness ; he was 
afterwards conducted through the Vatican Galleries of Art, 
and visited the Pontifical Secretary of State. 

The Emperor and the King of Italy, on the 13th, witnessed 
a review of troops of the Italian army at Centocelle ; on the 
15th his Majesty viewed the ruins of ancient Rome ; and next 
day, accompanied by King Humbert, proceeded to Naples. 
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THE PLAYHOUSKES. 


The great popularity of Mr. Rutland Barrington as an actor 
was sufficiently proved by the reception awarded to him on his 
assuming the management of the St. James’s Theatre. The 
public has not forgotten his good services in many a comic 
opera at the Savoy Theatre, or how closely he has been identi- 
fied with the unbroken run of success obtained by the great 
triumvirate of Gilbert, Sullivan, and Carte. It required some 
courage to sever from old friends and associations and to 
abandon modern opera for still more modern comedy ; it needed 
even greater confidence to follow such a successful manage- 
ment as that identified with the names of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
and Mr. John Hare. Mr. Rutland Barrington evidently belongs 
to the new school. He is all for progressive liberalism in art. 
He hates convention, and is opposed to dramatic dogma. Call- 
ing to his assistance a powerful mind like that of Mr. Sidney 
Grundy and a popular novelist like Mr. I. C. Philips, he gives 
them carte blanche, and bids them fire away at what others call 
prejudice, but some are still inclined to consider common- 
sense. The result is “The Dean’s Daughter,” a play that, with 
all its cleverness, cannot be pronounced an agreeable or 
satisfying work—a protest against the old-fashioned theory 
that people go to the play for pleasure rather than surprise ; 
a work that, with its extraordinary characters, its unusual 
views, its smart cynicism, and its boldness of utterance may 
possibly delight the radical section of the dramatic community, 
but will as certainly be received with amazement by such as 
study life as a whole and not by its exceptions. To select a 
Dean of the Established Church of England as a type of all 
that is degraded, base, mean and contemptible in manhood, to 
choose a dignitary of this kind to illustrate selfishness, 
cowardice, hypocrisy, and unnatural conduct in what purports 
to be a serious play, is, in our humble opinion, as utterly untrue 
to life as it is wholly false to art, In his inverted studies, in 
his topsy-turvy dramas, in his daring deeds in saying exactly 
what is not, and in putting vicious sentiments into virtuous 
mouths, or vice versa, we can all laugh with Mr. W.S. Gilbert. 
He means to deal in extravagance and he does so. But itis as 
false to nature, as whrlly untrue to common experience, as 
utterly opposed to general opinion to select the soberest of 
clergymen as an example of positively abnormal turpitude as 
it would be boldly to paint an English Catholic priest as an 
example of viciousness, or an English rabbi as a type of all 
that is uncharitable, irreligious, and mean in man. On the 
stage we cannot make the exception the rule. It will not do. 
There are exceptions to every rule, and the accepted rule is 
that the priest is blameless, the rabbi devout and 
earnest, the English clergyman a man of upright character 
and sober life. In a comic play we may laugh when 
a Dean befuddles himself with whisky and water, when 
he is brutal and inhuman to his children, when he con- 
nives at their dishonour, when he denounces their depravity 
before assembled society, and when his education, his training, 
his taste, and his refinement only seem to accentuate his 
natural depravity. But when the Dean, who is of all clergy- 
men the most respected and discreet, is put up as the yillain of 
a serious play, the contrast to all that is noble and pure in 
human nature, the archetype of the most degraded features in 
human nature—well, the few may applaud this kind of 
cynicism as extremely clever, but the many will, we fear, only 
recognise it as very foolish. Weareaware that the new school 
has many earnest advocates. An earnest endeavour is being 
made to free the stage from the fetters of conventionality and 
from the errors of commonplace. We are frequently told that 
a spade ought to be called a spade. There are cries for the 
deposition of the upholders of goody-goody, for the extinction 
of grandmotherly critics, and so on ; and there may be much 
to be said in favour of advance and enlightenment. The stage 
has seen extraordinary changes ina dozen years. Playsare now 
passed, and things are now said on the stage, that would not be 
tolerated, say, twenty yearsago. All this is natural. The radical 
dramatist cannot complain of any very violent restriction to the 
practice of his new-fangled theories. He writes what plays he 
likes, and says pretty much what he cares tosay. There never 
yet was a more liberal licenser than Mr. E. F. 8. Pigott. But 
the question is whether in his own interest the dramatic 
iconoclast is not going too far. Plays that leave a nasty taste 
in the mouth never have, and we trust never will, find favour 
with the vast majority. At the theatre we like to see life 
painted better than it is, and not worse. If there is to be any 
exaggeration, let it be on the side of virtue, not of vice. Thero 
would be little purpose in following the details of this most 
unpleasant story. The authors may be congratulated on their 
skilful manipulation of a noyel sufficiently well known, and, 
from their own point of view, on some smart and: telling 
dialogue. We see a clergyman selling his daughter and 
bartering her comfort for worldly preferment; we see him 
hurrying her to destruction at the moment he could save her ; 
we observe him eruel enough to shut his ears to her cries, and 
callous enough to denounce her for the infamy he has caused ; 
We are presented with, the picture of a lonely woman struggling 
to resist temptation, and with her only woman friend tempt- 
ing her to her fall. Much that is clever is contrasted with 
much more that is callous and crude. The picture of the 
degraded Dean may be a new one; the sketch of the vicious 
Russian Count is as old as the very hills of cheap transpontine 
cat In a word, it is an unpleasant play, view it how we 
Wii. 

Mr. Rutland Barrington can only attack the Dean in a half- 
hearted manner. He dare not play him as a melodramatic 
villain, so he slightly suggests a trace of the old Gilbertian 
humour. He makes us laugh at the old scoundrel ; not 
hiss him, here is so much exaggeration in what he 
Says and does that we cannot dissociate him from farce. 
T he actor showed remarkable tact with a character as 
difficult to personate as to understand. Another ex- 
tremely difficult character, a callow lordling, was as excell- 
ently acted as it was understood by Mr. Aynesworth, a new 
actor, but one of great promise. Miss Olga Nethersole, a 
clever girl who will do great things one day if she studies 
and is not spoiled, was awarded a reception that a Rachel or 
a Bernhardt might haye envied. We could see in the perform- 
see much rough power, but little subtlety. One love scene— 
the very best moment in the play—she understood as little as 

er companion, Mr. Lewis Waller, who had, however, a diffi- 
cult task to perform. Miss Nethersole has certainly as yet 
no sympathy with the natural school ; but her tragedy airs 
Seemed to suit her enthusiastic admirers. With two perform- 
ee at least, no fault whatever could be found, namely : 
pees rp a of Mr. John Beauchamp, an admirably-finished 
Dairo : us character, and the French waiting-maid of Miss 
me i es; and Miss Caroline Hill easily delivered the cynical 
pe fee of the female Mephistopheles, Mrs. Fortescue, 
cones magnificently, but injudiciously, as we believe is the 
Gare the American stage, to which Miss Hill has been 
lowe ormany years. But Miss Hill cannot have been as 
ay an = England as to forget how English ladies dress 
tates ntry houses before luncheon. She has heard, no doubt, of 
he r-made dresses which would be more suitable for visits to 
ate icarage than gowns that would look startling ata Botanic 

& But the modern tendency is to overdress and over- 


decorate. It is not realism that we see, but exccss. The play 
is beautifully mounted, but many of the scenes are out of 
character. he seedy bankrupt Devonshire Vicar could not 
have lived in a house full of f urniture. spick-and-span restored, 
that would be the envy of a Wardour-street dealer. There is 
not a sign of poverty about the place. When next “Caste” is 
revived, the Polly Eccles’ home in Stangate will be represented 
by a baronial hall. But it is all applauded—dress, decoration, 
acting, and all—by the young gentlemen who sway our 
dramatic destinies and decide for us disputed questions of taste. 

The old French Abbé Constantin is certainly a more 
loveable and human a person than the St. James's Dean. He is 
surrounded by good, pure people, and he is well worth studying 
at the French Plays in Dean-street, Soho. A clever version in 
dramatic form is presented of Ludovic Haléyy’s delightful 
story ; and the main character is rendered to perfection by 
M. Lafontaine, an actor of the old school, who was once a 
celebrated member of the Comédie Francaise. Anything more 
perfect than Lafontaine’s old French parish priest has not been 
seen since Lafont left the stage. And the play is wholly de- 
lightful. We contemplate pure scenes, and mix with delightful 
people. Our sympathies are aroused; our better feelings 
are awakened. ‘The unselfishness of men and women 
1s given us as a theme for reflection, and not their 
meanness ; we think men nobler and women purer for. 
such plays, and we candidly own that to us this gives more 
pleasure, more genuine delight than wearying ourselves over 
scenes of depravity, debauchery, and idle conduct. The good 
priest who lives for his poor and longs for the time when he 
can rest from his labours, the charitable woman who brings 


sunshine into the village, the young soldier who is brave . 


enough to defend a woman’s honour, the girl who confesses 
that she is ready to endow devotion with her worldly goods— 
are these not pleasanter companions than drunken Deans and 
scandal-loving widows and rapacious Counts and the whole of 
the disreputable army of vicious and irreligious people? At 
any rate, people can take their choice. When they feel stifled 
with the oppressive heat of “The Dean’s Daughter” they can 
breathe the wholesome atmosphere of “ L'Abbé Constantin.” 


COLONEL A. C. CROOKSHANK, C.B. 
Colonel Arthur Chichester Crookshank, ©.B., of the Bengal 
Staff Corps, who was severely wounded, on Oct. 6, in a recon- 
naissance at Kotkai, in the Black Mountain Expedition is the 


CROOKSHANK, C.B. 
Wounded in the Black Mountain Expedition. 


COLONEL A. C. 


eldest son of the late Captain Chichester Crookshank (51st 
King’s Own), and grandson of the late Colonel Chichester 
Crookshank (33rd Duke’s Own), a distinguished Peninsular 
officer. He joined the 35th Regiment (Royal Sussex), as an 
Ensign, in 1859, and since that date has been employed con- 
tinuously in India. Heserved in the Jowaki Expedition of 1877-8, 
against the Afreedees, and was in the various actions in the 
Bori Valley, for which he has the medal and clasp. Heserved 
also in the Afghan War from 1878 to 1880, in the operations in 
Southern Afghanistan, the advance on the Helmund, and the 
reconnaissance of Thul-Chotiali. In Northern Afghanistan he 
commanded the 32nd Punjaub Pioneers in the occupation of 
the Jellalabad Valley, and at the action of Meezina ; he was 
mentioned in despatches, and obtained the medal, with the 
brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was for some time 
Military Secretary to Lord Lytton, when Viceroy of India, and 
for several years one of the Secretaries in the Military Depart- 
ment. For services tendered in the latter capacity he was 
madea Companion of the Military Division of the Bath. The 
34th Punjaub Pioneers, of which he is Commandant, is a new 
regiment, recently raised by him for the Indian Government. 
Colonel Crookshank commands the river column of the Black 
Mountain Expedition. The Portrait is from a photograph by 
Mr. Bassano, Old Bond-street. 


The Queen has approved of the appointment of the Lord 
Advocate, the Right Hon. J. H. A. Macdonald, Q.C., C.B., to 
the office of Lord Justice Clerk in Scotland, vacant by the 
resignation of Lord Moncrieff. 

The statue of General Gordon, which was voted by the 
House of Commons in 1885. has now been completed, and 
placed in the position selected for it in the centre of Trafalgar- 
syuare. It was uncovered or Oct. 16, but, as in the cases of 
the neighbouring monuments to Sir Charles Napier and Sir 
Henry Havelock, without any formal ceremony. The statue 
is the work of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, A-R.A. 

- The Brighton Race Stand Trustees have made a handsome 
present to the town. For some time past negotiations have 
proceeded between the Marquis of Bristol and the Corporation 
for the purpose of purchasing the Tenantry Down, which 
comprises the racecourse. This has been completed at a cost 
of £3000, and the Race Stand Trustees have sent a cheque for 


the purchase-money, so that they might have the satisfaction _ 


of handing the Corporation the valuable property for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the inhabitants. 


THE IMPERIAL HUNTING PARTY IN 
AUSTRIA. 

The visits of the German Emperor William, of the King of 
Saxony, and of the Prince of Wales, to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, during the month of October, have been 
varied by excursions to different mountain and forest regions 
of Croatia, Styria, and Hungary, for the sake of hunting or 
shooting large game, the chamois or the bear: unluckily, the 
game was not always to be found, and the weather did not 
often favour these Imperial and Royal sportsmen. On Oct. 5, 
leaving the Palace of Schénbrunn, near Vienna, and travelling 
by railway, the Emperor of Austria, the German Emperor, the 
King of Saxony, Crown Prince Rudolph, Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria, and Archduke Ferdinand of Tuscany, with their suites, 
went to Neuberg in Styria, a romantic neighbourhood, where 
the chamois find shelter among precipitous rocks. In one of 
the most lonely valleys of the district, which is rarely visited by 
tourists, near the little village of Miirzsteg, stands in the shade 
of a large pine forest the Imperial hunting-box which during a 
few days was inhabited by the illustrious sportsmen. Itisa pretty 
structure of red brick, and contains a dining-room, a reading- 
room, and a number of small bed-rooms. The entrance-hall is 
profusely decorated with antlers and stuffed animals, and the 
alpenstocks leaning in the corners remind the visitor that for 
shooting over the Imperial preserves near Miirzsteg these 
mountaineering implements are indispensable. The German 
Emperor has often been shooting there in former years with 
the Crown Prince Rudolph. Far away from the hunting-box, 
at a place which ordinary tourists can only reach on mules, is a 
little hut of refuge, where the sportsman overtaken by the night 
may find shelter, and rest on a bed of straw in a blanket. The 
furniture is of the simplest kind. On a table lies a visitors’ 
book, which, among other inscriptions, contains the following 
entry by the Empress of Austria :—‘ Elizabeth, Sept. 16, 1883. 
On the mountains there is freedom ”—this is a quotation from 
the poet Schiller. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


The military operations under command of General M‘Queen, 
against the Akazais, Hassanzais, and other hostile tribes of the 
Black Mountain, adjacent to the Hazara district in the north 
of the Punjaub, began in the first week of October. The Black 
Mountain range is about thirty miles long, with an average 
breadth of ten miles, and an average height of 8000 feet above 
sea-level. It is a long crest running at a little distance east of 
the Indus, from near Darband or Derbund on the south, to 
where the river takes a sharp turn eastward on the north, 
flowing through a deep gorge with lofty precipitous banks. 
The ridge is in general more rounded than sharp, sends up high 
peaks at intervals, is crossed here and there by deep passes, 
and shoots out great spurs east and west, with deep narrow 
glens lying between them, in which are the villages of the 
tribes. The hillsides are for the most part rocky and stony. 
When uncultivated, the lower slopes are covered with 
thorny bushes and grass; further up, forest replaces 
these, and the whole of the upper portion of the spurs 
and crest is thickly wooded. Along the crest frequent open 
glades occur in the forest, which, with the exposed slopes of 
higher peaks, are covered with short grass. The Indus in 
this part is deep and rapid, from 70 yards to 150 yards wide, 
and crossed at eleven different points by ferries, the boats 
accommodating from twenty to thirty passengers. The 
natives also cross the river at nearly every point on inflated 
skins, which they can do with rapidity and in great numbers. 
The climate of the Black Mountain is fine in spring, summer, 
and autumn, but severe in the winter, when snow falls in 
sufficient quantity to stop communications over the crests. 
Kotkai, where the severe fighting was on Oct. 6, lies on the 
Indus, between mountain spurs, about fifteen miles northfrom 
Darband. It was destroyed in the expedition of 1852-3. Oghi, 
where we have maintained an outpost for some time—an 
attack on which led to the present expedition—is about fifteen 
miles east of Kotkai, lying in a mountain region with peaks 
rising to a height of 18,000ft. It is the starting point of 
three of the columns which form the present expedition. 

We are indebted to Major-General G. N. Cave (Retired), for 
two Sketches of the scenery of the Black Mountain, drawn by 
him when he served there in the campaign of 1868. One 
represents the position of Derbund (Darband) on the Indus, 
fifty miles higher up the river than Attock ; it was at-Darband 
that the river column of the present expedition, under Colonel 
Crookshank, assembled to advance to Kotkai. The other 
Sketch is that of the approach to Oghi,in the Agror valley, 
from Abbotabad. Starting from Oghi, the other three columns 
ascended the range from the east side. Colonel Sym’s column 
went up the Koongali Spur ; Colonel Sunderland’s column up 
the Sambul Put Spur, and reached the crest of the range ; 
while another column, under Colonel Haly, took a different 
route. These columns have advanced over the Black Mountain, 
under the command of General Channer. Several villages 
have been burnt, and the tribes are preparing to submit. 
General Galbraith commands the troops on the Indus. 

The Hassanzais reside on both sides of the Indus, those on 
the Black Mountain side occupying the southern portion of 
its western slopes. They are divided into ten sub-divisions, 
and can command about 1500 fighting men; some of their 
neighbours would no doubt be willing to send contingents. 
Every man possesses his sword and shield, and there are said 
to be 1100 matchlocks in the tribe. They both manufacture 
swords and import them, and know how to make gunpowder. 
They are independent of supplies from British territory, and 
though at feud among themselves, can unite against a common 
attack. To the north and east of the Hassanzais are the 
Akazais, their near relations, who muster 500 fighting men, 
and command the help of other tribes living on their territory. 
To the north of these again are the Chagarzais, also Yusufzai 
Pathans ; those on the Black Mountain side of the Indus are 
able to muster 2300 fighting men. These are the principal 
tribes with whom we haye immediately to deal. 


The Queen has approved of the appointment of the Rev. 
Francis Pigou, D.D., Vicar of Halifax, to the deanery of 
Chichester, vacant by the death of the Very Rev. J. W. Burgon. 

On Oct. 13 the Maori football-players met the Moseley Club 
on the latter’s ground, and after some rough but spirited play 
the visitors suffered their first defeat, being beaten by two goals 
to a goal and a try.—The Canadian football team played their 
first match in London on the same day, having the Swifts as 
their opponents. There was some excellent play, and the 
result was a draw of two goals each. : 

In London 2588 births and 1536 deaths were registered. 
during the week ending Oct. 13. Allowing for increase of 
population, the births were 122 below, while the deaths ex- 
ceeded by 13, the average numbers in the corresponding weeks 
of the last ten years. Thedeaths included 50 from measles, 
30 from scarlet fever, 26 from diphtheria, 18 from wheoping- 
cough, 13 from enteric fever, 1 from an undefined form of 
continued fever, 43 from diarrhoea and dysentery, 2 from 
cholera, and not one from small-pox or from typhus. ta 
Greater London 3438 births and 1896 deaths were registered. 
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APPROACH TO OGHI, FROM ABBOTABAD, HAZARA,. 


VALLEY OF THE INDUS, HAZARA, THE BLACK’ MOUNTAIN IN THE DISTANCE. 


HE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION: SKETCHES BY MAJOR GENERAL G. N. CAVE, 
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1. Head Lama of the Changachilling Monastery at Tumlong, Sikkim. 


3. Light bamboo-cane bridge. 


THE WAR 


The Himalayan mountain territory and small native State of 
Sikkim, adjacent to Darjeeling and Bhotan, on the north- 
eastern frontier of India, was recently described as the scene 
of military operations conducted by Colonel Thomas Graham, 
Brigadier-General, to repress the Thibetan incursions. It was 
explained that the Rajah of Sikkim, whose feudal allegiance 
is divided between the British Imperial Government and the 
Dalai Lama or Buddhist ecclesiastical sovereign of Thibet, has 
a Thibetan residence at Chumbi, on the farther side of the 
frontier mountain range, and a Sikkim capital at Tumlong. 
We are favoured by Colonel ©. J. Cramer Roberts with a few 
Sketches of Tumlong and the peculiar establishments main- 
tained there, which have some interest from their Thibetan 
origin and character, and of which he writes to us as follows :— 

. rumlong, on the occasion of my visiting the capital of 
Sikkim, a few years back, I was much surprised to find a 
mere scattered collection of Lamaseries or Buddhist monas- 
teries on the hillside ; among which the Rajah’s palace was 
distinguished by a copper-gilt cupola on the top of its heavy 


ON THE SIKKIM FRONTIER OF 


4. The Rajah’s Palace, Tumlong, Sikkim. 


THIBET: SKETCHES BY 
thatched roof. It was surrounded by a more pretentious mud- 
wall, enclosing the servants’ or lay brothers’ dormitories, the 
stables, and outbuildings. The main building consisted of the 
usual two-storeyel temple, the lower apartmeut forming a 
strange combination for devotional and secular purposes, as 
prayers and receptions are equally carried on here by the 
Rajah and his head Lamas. The upper room was almost a 
duplicate of the one below, except that it formed also a 
library, in which every volume of their sacred books had a 
pigeon-hole to itself. The rest of the building consisted of 
dark passages and small dormitories, redolent of strange and 
powerful smells. I was fortunatein getting the Head Lama 
of one of the leading monasteries to have his portrait sketched, 
to which he willingly consented, on the distinct understand- 
ing he should be drawn in the attitude of prayer or blessing, 
being most particular that all his fingers were correctly repre- 
sented, and that his acolytes or heralds should also be drawn in 
their picturesque caps and vestments, blowing conches, by which 
the faithful Buddhist far away on the mountain-side is reminded 


COLONEL C. J. 


2. Heralds of the Monastery calling out hours of prayer. 
5. Great cane-bridge over the Teesta River. 


CRAMER ROBERTS. 


of the hour of prayer. Occasionally they exchange these sea- 
conches for -human thigh-bones, which are equally adapted as 
trumpets, and can be heard at a great distance. The last 
Sketch of this series represents the great cane suspension- 
bridge over the Teesta river, which on its way collects most of 
the tributary streams ever rushing down from the great glaciers 
of the Kinchinjunga range, and is even here a powerful stream, 
sweeping down everything before it—boulders, giant forest- 
trees—in its headlong course. This fragile fabric of a bridge, 
which appears as.if the very winds could blow it away, is the 
only means of communication that the natives of this part of 
the country possess. It consists chiefly of tough wattles or small 
bamboos, closely interlaced, and capable of supporting two or 
three ordinary coolies with good heavy loads on their backs. 
But these bridges require a cool head to cross over them, as 
the footway is seldom more than six inches wide ; in fact, were 
it not for the slender bamboo handrails, it would require the 
nerve of a Blondin to venture on such a spider-webbed concern, 
swayed about by the breeze over the torrent roaring below.” 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
PARIs, Tuesday, Oct. 16. 

The political circus has reopened with a revival of the old 
pantomime of overthrowing the Cabinet. This time the Cabinet 
won, but the battle produced two important results—firstly, 
the official recognition of the necessity of revising the Con- 
stitution ; and, secondly, the abdication and disappearance of 
the Left Centre, or Moderate Republican party. Hitherto the 
ery of revision has been simply a subject of manifestations 
both in and out of Parliament; now it has acquired a sort of 
official consecration, since it is the Prime Minister in person 
who demands the modification of the Constitution of 1875, makes 
it a Cabinet question, and obtains on the issue of confidence a 
majority of 307 votes, against 181. M. Floquet’s project of re- 
vision, about which we are likely to hear much comment for 
months to come, consists in an improvement of the present Con- 
stitution: a Chamber of Representatives elected by direct 
universal suffrage and renewable by thirds every two years, 
thus avoiding dissolution and adjournment; a Senate elected 
by universal suffrage of two degrees, renewable by thirds 
every two years, and having control over the general body of 
laws ; Ministers appointed by the President of the Republic 
for a period of two years, responsible before the Chamber, and 
capable of being maintained in their functions by the Presi- 
dent; a Conseil d’Etat appointed by the Chamber and the 
Senate to exercise a consulting and judicial réle. 
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In reality, the situation amounts to this: the Moderate 
Republicans are opposed to revision because they think it 
will be the ruin of the Republic; in the course of the debate 
these Moderate men raised their voices, whereupon Floquet 
thundered, and the Moderates and the Opportunists joined 
hands with the Radicals, and voted for the Radical Cabinet, 
preferring to sacrifice the Republic rather than to sacrifice 
Floquet. The question of revision having now been posed by 
the Cabinet, it remains to be seen whether the present Chamber 
has sufficient authority to revise the Constitution. 

The presence of General Boulanger at the Chamber. and the 
passage of his carriage as he came and went, attracted crowds 
of manifestants, and necessitated the bringing out of a large 
force of police. There were reports current that bombs were 
to be thrown at the General. These demonstrations of 
enthusiasm, these triumphal promenades through Paris, have 
an air of being not quite spontaneous. On the other hand, it 
is regrettable that circulation should be interrupted every 
time the General goes to the Chamber. 

On the last day of the present month, Mdlle. Marcelle 
Boulanger, eldest daughter of the irrepressible “ bray’ général,” 
will be married to Captain Driant, formerly her father’s aide- 
de-camp. The Boulangists are, of course, planning a grand 
manifestation on the occasion, with their new war-cries of ‘ Vive 
Boulanger!” and “A bas les voleurs!” the thieves referred 
to being the anti-Boulangist Deputies. 

At the intersection of the Avenue de Messine and of the 
Boulevard Haussmann there has been erected a pedestal 
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1. The Lord Mayor at the Opera: Singing of the English National Anthem, 


8. Luncheon in the Salle de Féte, 
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surmounted by a bronze figure. On one face of the pedestal 
are the words “ William Shakespeare,” and on the other 
“ Presented to the City of Paris by William Knighton.” ‘Th¢ 
statue isa very poor production ; the pedestal is paltry ; the 
gift is uncalled for and not welcome to the Parisians: the 
whole affair is mediocre, as was amply proved by the ipere. 
mony of the inauguration, at which the abstention of the 
literary element was remarkable. The Academy refused to 
have anything to do with the matter ; and the only man who 
could be found to write some occasional verses, which were 
recited by M. Mounet Sully, was a miserable mediocrity, M. de 
Bornier. As for the donor of the statue, Mr. Knighton, a name 
quite unknown to fame, it appears that he lives in the 
vicinity of the Avenue de Messine, and possesses a super- 
abundance of wealth. These titles are not sufficient to excuse 
him for having inflicted upon the Parisians this fifth-ratg 
monument of a poet whom they do not understand, 

M. Emile Zola’s new novel, “Le Réve,” has just been pub- 
lished, and promises to have a greater success even than hig 
most successful novels, for the simple reason that it is utterly 
unlike them, except so far as the questions of grand conception 
and literary art are concerned. There is not a page, nota line 
not a word in “Le Révye” which may not be read by the 
purest maiden; it is an exquisite, graceful, and touchine 
story—an idyll of virgin love in a framework of absolute 
purity and innocence, related by a prose poet of rare powers, 

In the amusements of Paris the novelties are an opera 
“Jocelyn,” by Benjamin Godard, represented with small 
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2. An Object of Interest in the Art Gallery of the Brussels Exhibition. 


4, Mr, Lee Bapty, English Commissioner, with M. L. Souzée, President of Executive Committee. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON (ALDERMAN POLYDORE DE KEYSER) AT BRUSSELS. 


success at the Théatre Lyrique. One of the authors of the 
libretto of this piece is Victor Capoul, the celebrated tenor, 
who also sings the leading réle. Unfortunately, Capoul is no 
longer young and handsome, and his voice cannot be said to 
exist now-a-days, so that Capoul on the stage as a tenor is a 
sad spectacle. At the Eden Thédtre the old fairy piece “ Le 
Pied de Mouton” has been revived and made the pretext for a 
series of splendid ballets. Finally, the Nouveau Cirque has 
reopened with a pantomime, “ Lulu,” and a number of aerobatic 
and equestrian attractions. The programme of winter amuse- 
ments is thus complete and Paris hopes that the foreign 
visitors will continue to come in spite of stupid decrees and 
police vexations. 

The painter Eugéne Feyen-Perrin died suddenly of paralysis 
on Oct. 14, at the age of fifty-nine. Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, bearer of the threc medals which the hierarchy of 
the Salon awards, member of the jury and a constant exhibitor, 
Feyen-Perrin was, nevertheless, by no means a great artist. 
His best work is a combination of genre and marine, like the 
“ Cancale Fisherwomen,” in the Luxembourg Museum. Léon 
Longepied died, at the age of thirty-nine. He obtained a 
first-class medal and the Prix du Salon in 1882; his group, 
*“ Immortality,” figures in the Luxembourg. B.C. 


Monday brought with it a change of no small importance 
to the trading interests of Hamburg. On that day the city 
made a final surrender of its old historical privilege as a free 
port, and will henceforth be included, by its own consent, in 
the general German Zollverein, - 


LORD MAYOR OF LONDON IN BRUSSELS. 


The Right Hon. Alderman Polydore De Keyser, this year Lord 
Mayor of London, is a native of Belgium ; and in revisiting his 
birthplace, Termonde, and more recently in the capital city, 
where the International Exhibition has attracted many English 
visitors, our Lord Mayor has enjoyed the hearty congratulations 
of the Belgian people. On Tuesday, Oct. 9,a banquet was 
given in his honour, in the Gothic hall of the Hotel de Ville, 
by the burgomasters, aldermen, and councillors of Belgian 
cities and towns, whom the Lord Mayor entertained in London 
last May. ‘The principal guests were the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress, ex-Sheriff and Mrs. Davies, ex-Sheriff and 
Miss Higgs, Lord Vivian, the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works, and Mr. Soulsby, the Lord Mayor's secretary. The 
Burgomaster of Brussels first proposed the health of Queen 
Victoria and the King and Queen of the Belgians. He next 
drank to the health of the Lord Mayor, whom the Belgians 
were proud to see occupying his high position, of the Lady 
Mayoress, and of the ex-Sheriffs. 

Next day, Oct. 10, the Lord Mayor and the ex-Sheriffs were 
received at the Exhibition by the Executive Committee and 
the English Commissioners, and visited all the sections. After- 
wards a lunch was given in the Salle de Féte: Next to 
M. Souzée, President of the’ Exhibition, sat the Lord Mayor ; 
the United States Minister, the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works, the Roumanian Minister, and the Burgomaster and 
Aldermen of Brussels were present. M. Souzée proposed 
the health of the King, the Queen, and the Royal family, and 
of Queen Victoria. He referred to the splendid success of the 


British section, and to the services which the Lord Mayor, 
who was “an honour to both Belgium and England,” had 
rendered to the Exhibition. The Lord Mayor returned thanks, 
in the name of the Corporation of London, for the honour 
done him in Brussels, Dendermonde, and Ghent. 

A brilliant audience assembled at the Opera at night, for 
the gala performance of “Faust” in honour of the Lord 
Mayor, who, with his party, occupied the central box, which 
was beautifully decorated. The orchestra played “God save 
the Queen,” amid great enthusiasm. 

An address has been sent to the Lord Mayor by the 
presidents, vice-presidents, and jurors who represented the 
British Empire at the Brussels Exhibition (Messrs. Oldham 
Chambers, E. Bush, Emmerson, Deverell, Wadsworth, Kendrick, 
Pyne, MacNaught, Kent, Delacre, and Ladec), in which they 
express to him, as the president of the British Committee, 
their appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. Lee-Bapty 
as British Commissioner-General. While nearly all the other 
sections in the Exhibition have been subsidised by their 
respective Governments, Mr. Lee-Bapty has, at his own per- 
sonal expense and without any hopc of remuneration, carried 
out the work of his department in such a manner as to make 
the section contrast favourably with all the other courts. The 
British was the only section which was completed at the open- 
ing of the Exhibition. 


The church Barton-le-Cley, Beds, has received a beautiful 
three-light east window from the studios of Messrs. Mayer 
and Co. : ; 
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THE COURT. 


The Queen, during her stay in Scotland, has enjoyed excellent 
health. It is stated that the Court will leave Balmoral for 
Windsor about Noy. 14. On the afternoon of Oct. 10 her 
Majesty, accompanied by Princess Frederica, and attended by 
Lady Ampthill, drove to Mar Lodge, and honoured the Earl 
of Fife with a visit. Princess Alice of Hesse took leave of 
her Majesty, and left the castle for Germany. Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg accompanied the Princess 
to Ballater station. Viscount Cross had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal family. On the 
following morning the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, went out ; and her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, 
Prince Arthur and Princess Margaret of Connaught, drove to 
Birkhall in the afternoon to visit her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Albany. Viscount Cross had again the honour of 
dining with the Queen and Royal family. On the morning of 
the 12th the Queen went out with Princess Beatrice; and in 
the afternoon her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and attended by Lady Ampthill, drove through Ballater to 
Pannanich Wells. The Princess of Wales, with Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud of Wales, dined with the Queen. 
Sir Dighton Probyn, in attendance on her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, and Viscount Cross had the honour of being 
invited. The Queen went out on the morning of the 13th, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice. The Duchess of Albany, with the 
young Duke and Princess Alice of Albany, visited her Majesty, 
and remained at Balmoral Castle to luncheon. In the afternoon 
the Queen, with the Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, and 
Princesses Louise and Maud of Wales, drove out. The Very 
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Rey. James Cameron Lees, D.D., Dean of the Thistle and of the 
Chapel Royal, Chaplain to the Queen, arrived at the castle. 
Viscount Cross and the Very Rey. Dr. Lees had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal family. Divine service 
was performed at Balmoral Castle on Sunday morning, the ]4th 
in the presence of the Queen and Royal family and the Royal 
household. The Very Rey. James Cameron Lees, D.D., Dean 
of the Thistle and of the Chapel Royal, Chaplain to the Queen 
officiated. The Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, and 
Princesses Louise and Maud of Wales, attended by Sir Dighton 
and Lady Probyn and Miss Knollys, drove from Abergeldie 
and attended Divine service at the castle. Their Royal High- 
nesses afterwards came over, and lunched with the Queen, , 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg lunched at Abergeldic 
Mains. In the afternoon her Majesty drove to Abergeldie 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and attended by Lady 
Ampthill, and visited the Princess of Wales. The Earl of 
Vife, K.T., arrived at Balmoral Castle, and, with Viscount Cross 
and the Very Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees, had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and Royal family in the evening. The Queen 
went out on the morning of the 15th with Princess Beatrice ; and 
in the afternoon her Majesty drove out, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by Lady Ampthill and the Dowager 
Marchioness of Ely. Viscount Cross and the Very Rev. Dr. 
Cameron Lees had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal family. The Earl of Fife has left the castle. 

The Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince Rudolph 
returned to Vienna on Oct. 12 from Transylvania ; and in the 
evening witnessed, with the Emperor and other members of 
the Imperial family, the last performance in the Old Burg 
Theatre. On the 13th the Prince of Wales gaye a luncheon at 


the Grand Hotel, the guests at which included Sir A. Paget, 
the British Ambassador, and Lady Paget, Mr. E. Phipps. First 
Seeretary of Embassy, General Keith ‘Fraser, the Military 
Attaché, and Mrs, Fraser, the members of his Royal Higehness's 
suite, and the Austrian officers in attendance on the Prince. At 
three o'clock the Prince proceeded to Laxenburg, to be present 
at a dinner given in his honour by the Crown Prince Rudolph 
and the Crown Princess. In the course of the afternoon 
cards were left on his Royal Highness by the King of 
Servia and the Archdukes Charles Louis and Ferdinand. 
On the 14th the Prince of Wales was the guest of the Emperor, 
who entertained him, together with King Milan, at the Hof- 
burg, at Vienna. After the Court dinner the Emperor and his 
guests drove to the new Burg Theatre, to attend the first per- 
formance. On Sunday, the 15th, the Prince of Wales visited 
the International Exhibition of Amateur Photographers. His 
Royal Highness remained nearly an hour, and greatly com- 
mended the English section. The Prince was present fora 
few minutes at the soirée given at the Grand Hotel, Vienna, 
by the Intendant-General of the Court theatres: The Prince 
of Wales slept in a saloon-carriage at the Southern Railway 
Station at night, and left early on the 15th with the Crown 
Prince for Neuberg, in Styria, returning to Vienna in the eyen- 
ing. The Prince received a farewell visit from the Empersr 
of Austria on the 16th, and left Vienna for Paris by the Orient 
express at five o'clock. Crown Prince Rudolph attended at 
the station to wish his Royal Highness “Good-bye.” There 
were also present Sir Augustus and Lady Paget, the members 
of the Embassy, and Mr. Gustay Nathan, Consul-General. His 
Royal Highness has left a sum of money with the Ambassador 
for distribution among the charities of Vienna and Buda-Pesth. 


SCENE FROM THE NEW COMEDY OF “MAMMA” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


DETECTIVE POLICE BLOODHOUNDS. 
Sir Charles Warren, the Chief Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police, on ‘Tuesday, Oct. 9, witnessed in the park a 
private trial of two bloodhounds, the property of Mr. Edwin 
Brough, of Wyndyate, near Scarborough. ‘That gentleman 
had been communicated with by the Metropolitan Police as to 
the utility of employing bloodhounds to track criminals, and 
came to London, bringing with him the fine animals named 
Champion Barnaby and Burgho. Burgho is nearly two years 
younger than his kennel companion ; he is a black-and-tan, 
powerful, well-formed, and well-grown ; his head measures 
12 in. in length, and he is one of the fastest hounds 
Mr. Brough has ever bred. Burgho has been trained 
from a puppy to hunt ‘the clean shoe ”—that is to 
say, follow the trail of a man whose shoes have not 
been prepared in any way by the application of blood or 
aniseed, so as to leave a strongly-marked trail. Barnaby has 
been Similarly taught; but his training was not commenced 
until he was twelve months old. The hounds have been 
accustomed to working together, which is a considerable 
advantage in following a trail. Mr. Brough stated that his 
system of training the hounds is as follows :—When they are 
puppies, four or five months old, he gives them short runs of 
wbout 100 yards to begin with on grass and up wind. To 
eneourage the young dogs, everything is made as easy for 
them as possible. The man whom they are going to run is 
always someone whom they know, and he caresses and fondles 
He puppies before he starts. The dogs are allowed to see 

im start, and the quarry gets out of sight as quickly as 
side and conceals himself. The trainer, who must know 
me ee course the man has-taken, puts the puppies on 
foll Ine, and encourages them by voice and gesture to 
lit ow up the trail. It is quite likely at first that some of the 
ibter, perhaps all of them, will not put their noses down or 


understand what is required of them; but the trainer takes 
them along until they reach the man, and he rewards them 
with some dainty. This is repeated, until very soon the 
hounds know what is required of them, and once started on 
the trail work for themselves. The difficulties are gradually 
increased, but not until they are twelve months old can the 
animals be taught to go across country. Eventually, they can 
be trained to cross roads and brooks, and when they are at 
fault, say by overrunning the line, they will make their 
own casts and recover the track. Mr. Brough tried Barnaby 
and Burgho in Regent’s Park early on Monday morn- 
ing, Oct. 8. The ground was thickly coated with hoar 
frost, but they did their work well, successfully track- 
ing for nearly a mile a young man, who was given about 
fifteen minutes start. They were tried again in Hyde Park 
at night, when it was dark, and the dogs were hunted on 
a leash. They were again successful in performing their task. 
At seven o’clock next morning a trial took place before Sir 
Charles Warren, when half a dozen runs were made, Sir 
Charles Warren in two instances acting as the hunted man. In 
every instance the dogs hunted persons who were complete 
strangers to them, and occasionally the trail would be crossed. 
When this happened the hounds were temporarily checked, 
but either one or the other would pick up the trail again. In 
one of the longest courses the hounds were checked at half 
the distance ; Burgho ran back, but Barnaby, making a fresh 
cast forward, recovered the trail and ran the quarry home. 
The hound did this entirely unaided by his master. In con- 
sequence of the coldness of the scent, the hounds worked very 
slowly, but they demonstrated the possibility of tracking 
complete strangers on whose trail they had been laid. 


Mr. George Short, solicitor, assistant to the late Town 
Clerk, has been appointed Town Clerk of Exeter. 


“MAMMA,” AT THE NEW COURT. 

Mrs. John Wood has secured a diverting, if not wholly pleasant, 
opening piece for the new Court Theatre in Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s smart English version of the amusing French 
comedy, “ Les Surprises du Divorce.” This new play might 
suitably have been entitled, to paraphrase a recent newspaper 
controversy, “Is Divorce a Failure?” so palpably does it 
demonstrate that complications and relationships of the most 
awkward nature may possibly arise from the process of 
untying and retying the matrimonial knot. How con- 
fusion becomes worse confounded in the family circles 
Mrs. John Wood invades as the ruthless “ Mamma”-in- 
law, Mrs. Jannaway, is indicated in our Artist's Illustration of 
“Mamma.” Mrs. Jannaway, formerly a star of the ballet, first 
drives her son-in-law, Jack Pontifex, into such a rage that he 
gladly welcomes divorce from his wife to rid himself of Mrs. J.’s 
reign of terror, Jack re-enters the married state only to find 
he is again related to the redoubtable Mrs. Jannaway, in- 
asmuch as that lady’s divorced daughter espouses his new 
father-in-law, Miles Henniker! Much merriment is proyoked 
by a succession of complications and perplexing situations of 
the typesketched. Here theastonished dramatis persone are Mrs. 
John Wood herself, Mr. Charles Groves, and Mr. John Hare in 
the parts of Mrs. Jannaway, Uncle Cochrane, and troubled 
Jack Pontifex. When it is added that Mr. John Hare and 
Mr. Arthur Cecil are humorous in the extreme as Jack Pontifex 
and the well-preserved beau Miles Henniker ; that Mr. Eric 
Lewis makes a good character-study of the susceptible Tom ~ 
Shadbolt ; and that both Miss Filippi and Miss Annie Hughes 
are captivating as Jack’s first and second wives, enough is said 
to indicate it may be some time yet before Mr. Pinero’s new 
comedy is required for the new little playhouse adjoining 
Sloane-square Station. The new Court nightly resounds with 
laughter, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Sims Reeves : His Life and Recollections, written by Himself 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.).—This eminent yocal artist, 
who during forty-five years has enjoyed more celebrity than 
any other Englishman in his profession, should command our 
serious attention in expressing any decided opinions with 
regard to the prospects of musical entertainments. especially 
of the opera and of the oratorio, which just now seem in this 
country to be rather uncertain. His book, which is far from 
being a complete autobiography, though it relates many 
detached anecdotes of his long and successful public career, 
does not give so much light on those subjects as might be 
desired. But some of his incidental remarks confirm the 
views recently set forth by Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
and by Mr. Mapleson concerning the baneful effects, in 
operatic representation, of inordinate favour bestowed on 
the “prima donna.” It came to such a pass that the 
combined execution of a musical drama, in which both 
the singing and the acting of the several leading parts 
ought to be of justly proportioned excellence and im- 
portance, bearing a vital relation to one another, and to be in 
harmony with the general design of the whole composition, is 
sacrificed to a single female vocalist, monopolising attention 
for the display of her individual talent. Madame Patti's voice 
might be worth paying for, in America, at the rate of nearly 
half a dollar for every note that it uttered; but if little care 
was taken, and if the manager could no longer afford, to bring 
upon the stage, with such a soprano, corresponding voices and 
figures of adequate distinction in the tenor, baritone, bass, 
and secondary female parts, there was not an effective repre- 
sentation. The opera is a concerted play, as well in the 
musical as in the dramatic sense; and the singing of every 
air and chorus, and every passage of recitative, should be con- 
sidered as having an organic relation to all the other music, 
from first to last; so, in acting a play of Shakspeare’s, every 
scene, every speech or piece of dialogue, every movement or 
gesture, should be studied as bearing on the whole action. It 
is confessed that the lyric theatre, at least in England, has of 
late years been prevented, by causes which need not again be 
specified, from complying with this essential condition of its 
noble artistic mission. We fear that the remedy cannot be 
supplied without a reform of the public taste which as yet 
makes no signs of its approach. Mr. Sims Reeves, as a great 
tenor, an accomplished musician, and in former times admired 
for his interpretation of dramatic music on the stage, is 
entitled to record his protest against the existing custom in 
operatic performance. It is to be hoped that he will deal more 
largely with this question in a second volume which he intends 
to publish next year. He must not take it amiss that 
we cannot, from a literary point of view, award much 
praise to the volume he has put before us. There are 
chapters in which he simply notes the particulars of his chief 
engagements. These extend from 1839, when, in his eighteenth 
year, he first appeared on the stage at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
through his early experinces at Drury-Lane, at the La Scala 
Theatre at Milan, again at Drury-Lane with M. Jullien’s com- 
pany, in December, 1847, and in oratorio at Exeter Hall, after- 
wards at Her Majesty’s Theatre under Mr. Lumley, and in 1849 
at Coyent-Garden, also in Paris at the Théatre des Italiens, and 
here again in Macfarren’s English opera of “ Robin Hood.” 
We are told likewise of his services to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and to the Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace, and 
of some later incidents. Those who can personally remember 
the entire course of his performances in London, and his recep- 
tion in other large towns of the United Kingdom, may not un- 
willingly read once more, in these pages, extracts from the public 
journals of the day, appreciating his merits with eulogy that 
was scarcely beyond his desert. These notices, however, do not 
materially contribute to the information required for a 
thorough understanding of the history of musical art in 
England during the past forty or fifty years. They are un- 
happily intermixed, not with details of his private life, which 
the judicious reader certainly would not expect, but with 
sketchy little tales, apparently of a fictitious character, only 
fit for the Penny Weekly Novelette. Mr. Sims Reeves, like 
many other excellent persons, who are clever and have proved 
their masterly skill in their own profession, indulges the 
whim of writing stories for public reading, but with a crude- 
ness of conception, an ineffective resort to sensational topics, 
in a tone of sentimentalism that is not impressive, and in the 
stale, worn-out verbiage of a second-hand romantic style, 
which no cultivated mind can endure. “A Dark Record,” 
“An Astral Double,” “The Bishop's Daughter,” “ A Railway 
Tragedy,” “A Political Vivien,’ “ Willard O'Neill,” “ Norah 
Leslie,” “A Star of Bethlehem,” “The Ring,” and one or two 
more of such fantastic tales, were not worth printing any- 
where; and their omission from the autobiography of Mr. 
Sims Reeves would be a great improvement. 

The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean, Tragedian. By 
J. Fitzgerald Molloy. Two vols. (Ward and Downey).—The 
criticism of theatrical performances, and the average standard 
of taste and judgment in a London audience. in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, would appear to have been quite as 
good as it is now. When such writers as Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
and Charles Lamb were devoting much of their study to 
appreciate the excellence of dramatic representations, while in 
the pit of Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden the front benches 
were often filled with men of education and cultivated minds, 
belonging to the professional and mercantile classes, the merits 
of anactor might perhaps be as justly estimated as at the present 
day. It was in those days, from the beginning of the year 1814, 
continuing about ten years, that Edmund Kean was hailed as 
the greatest of impersonators of Shakspeare’s tragic characters ; 
and we are disposed to believe in the truth of this verdict. Not 
that he was the greatest of all actors of Shakspeare; for that 
dignity was awarded to Garrick in a preceding age of highly- 
refined criticism, and Garrick's versatility had the widest 
range over the diverse moods and phases of human character. 
Edmund Kean was no humourist, but an absolute tragedian of 
extraordinary power and depth, whose “Richard III.,” 
“Macbeth,” “Othello,” and “Sir Giles Overreach” have 
perhaps never been surpassed, though one can scarcely believe 
in him asa representative of the balancing, wavering resolve of 
“Hamlet.” In expressing the persistency of intense passion 
and ruthless ambition, and the reaction of despair hurrying 
its victim to death, he seems to have been unequalled. This 
personal biography, though not a work of remarkable insight 
or literary finish, has great interest as the narrative of an 
adventurous life—a very sad story, at the end, for Kean was 
disgracedand prematurely destroyed by the consequences of his 
gross misconduct—and as affording lively views of: the kind 
of society in which he lived, with the figures of other 
notable actors and actresses, managers, and patrons of 
the drama, from eighty to sixty years ago. The child- 
hood of Edmund Kean, born in 1787, the illegitimate son 
of an obscure actress, Nance Carey, and brought up by the 
kindness of Miss Tidswell and Mrs. Clarke, who encouraged 


his precocious genius, is related in a sympathetic manner, with - 


a certain foretaste of the moral and social perils that must 
beset his future life. With a frank, ardent, generous aud 


aspiring temper, he probably inherited a tendency to intoxica- 
tion, and liability to fits of violence from offended pride, and 
to wild impulses defying social restraints ; yet he was affec- 
tionate, confiding, and generally benevolent, and had a high 
sense of honour. The early struggles, the sudden rise to fame 
and prosperity, the ruinous errors, and the melancholy fall of 
such a man, hurled at last by his own infatuation from the 
summit of fortune and renown, present an instructive theme 
of contemplation. In his sixteenth year, in J806, he first joined 
a regular theatrical company, and wandered about Hngland, 
Wales, and Ireland, precariously earning a wretched pittance, 
with a young wife and children to support. He was at length 
engaged by Elliston, at what is now called the Olympic 
Theatre, for three guineas a week; but having, through 
the friendly efforts of the Rev. Dr. Drury, head-master of 
Harrow School, obtained a much better engagement at Drury- 
Lane. with a salary of eight guineas, he broke his promise to 
Elliston. His performance as Shylock, en Jan. 26, 1814, «was 
declared by Hazlitt, in the Morning Chronicle, to be * the first 
gleam of genius breaking over the gloom of the stage.” Kean 
had, in its utmost force, the keenness—no pun intended—but 
the intense significance of purpose, the vehemence of feeling, 
that John Kemble lacked, with all his statuesque dignity. 
Public opinion was stormed by the spontaneous, heartfelt 
applause of his audience ; the Drury-Lane treasury received 
£4921 for fourteen nights of his Shylock ; and the managing 
committee of amateurs, with just liberality, instantly raised 
his salary to £20 a week. His Richard III., produced in 
February, was not less applauded ; the Hwaminer, probably 
Leigh Hunt, described it as “a piece of noble poetry ex- 
pressed by action.” Among the Drury-Lane committee, with 
the Earl of Essex, Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, and Mr. Whitbread, 
M.P., was Lord Byron, who wrote of Kean in his 
diary, “By Jove! he is a soul, he is ee life, nature, truth, 
without exaggeration or diminution.” Byron, till he again 
went abroad, made efforts to draw this great actor into a 
personal intimacy ; their minds were congenial, and, if Kean 
had had the breeding and manners of a gentleman, they might 
have become intimate friends. The strong dramatic capabil- 
ities of some characters in Byron’s plays, to which the stage 
has never yet done justice, might have been exhibited by 
Kean. But Kean unhappily preferred low society, and was 
shy, dull, and rudely negligent in meeting persons of rank and 
fashion. He ran away from select dinner-parties arranged for 
his sake, and drank to excess with noisy revellers in disorderly 
clubs and taverns. There is a glimpse of such a meeting, “ the 
Wolves,” at the Coal Hole, in Fountain-court, Strand, for 
which he would abruptly leave the supper company of peers, 
gentlemen, and scholars, while he shunned the drawing-rooms 
of admiring ladies. In the account of his theatrical con- 
temporaries at this period, Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy introduces 
several famous personages; Kemble and his far more gifted 
sister, Mrs. Siddons; the precocious juvenile actor, Master 
Betty, who had, however, been withdrawn from the stage a 
few years before ; Elliston, the comedian, a manager of com- 
manding impudence and of unscrupulous audacity, but a man 
of considerable talent ; Miss O'Neill, whose appearance as Juliet 
was irresistibly charming ;and Junius Brutus Booth, theimitator 
of Kean, ultimately a settler in America, whose descendant 
was the author of a great political tragedy in recent history. 
The characters, performances, and private fortunes of all these 
notable members of the profession are well described ; and so 
are the early experiences of Macready, who first came before a 
London audience in September, 1816, at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
after several years of great success in the provinces. Some of 
us, who can remember Macready on the stage, as well as 
Phelps, and who recognise their great services to dramatic 
art, and their excellence in certain parts—those sustained by 
Phelps being especially characteristic—will yet scarcely com- 
pare them with Edmund Kean in originality of genius. The 
decline of Drury-Lane, owing to mismanagement by its com- 
mittee, and to the feeble administration of Stephen Kemble, 
threw it into the hands of Elliston, whose rash experiments 
soon ended in ruin. 
winter of 1820, won immediate success, but gave bitter offence 
at Boston by refusing to act when he happened to-have a 
scanty audience. On his return to London next year, he was 
conducted to Drury-Lane by a grand procession of carriages, 
and enjoyed, for a brief period, the highest honours and 
largest emoluments of an actor’s career. His income rose to 
£10,000 a year, but he indulged in the most prodigal ex- 
travagance, and his arrogance was unbounded. In 1825, 
the exposure of a disgraceful moral trespass, by a suit 
which was brought against him for his intrigue with 


the wife of a London Alderman, enabled his rivals and- 


enemies to organise a sort of conspiracy with the aim of 
driving him from the stage. Riotous demonstrations were 
got up at Drury-Lane and at some provincial theatres ; and in 
his visit to America, the same year, the scenes at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore were still more violent. 
Kean, who had already been separated from his faithful wife, 
and had renounced his son Chafles, then a lad of sixteen, for- 
bidding him to become an actor, was now completely demoral- 
ised ; symptoms of insanity were apparent in his demeanour. 
One of his freaks in America was that of adopting the name 
gnd costume of an Indian savage chief, and he made himself 
Yidiculous in many other ways. In 1827 he was again in 
England. and was re-engaged at Drury-Lane, but with body 
and mind fatally injured by habits of intemperance, so that he 
lost the power of memory, and sometimes broke down in stage 
performance. He lingered on, however, until May, 1833, in 
slow decline, physical and mental, held the lesseeship of the 
Richmond theatre, and on rare occasions played in London, but 
was only the wreck of what he had once been. It is satis- 
factory to observe that he was finally reconciled to his wife and 
son ; and that in his last appearance, two months before his 
death, in “ Othello” at Covent-Garden, Edmund Kean acted 
with Charles Kean, who belongs to the time of our own 
recollection. ‘“O God, I am dying—speak to them, Charles ! ” 
broke from Othello’s lips in the third act of the tragedy, and 
were the last words uttered by this great tragedian on the 
public stage. 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. New Library Edition. Six 
vols. (J. 8. Virtue and Co.).—One of the most grateful recol- 
lections of oar childhood is that of the monthly arrival of 
“Parts” of the “ Pictorial Shakspere,” by which, and by the 
* Pictorial History of England,” the late Mr. Charles Knight 
provided English families with reading best calculated to kindle 
a lifelong interest in the annals, the speech, and the literature 
of their own country. We have felt much pleasure at the re- 
production of this excellent work, the concluding volume of 
which is now published by the firm of Messrs. J. 8. Virtue and 
Co., Limited, with all the old and familiar engravings, mostly 
designed by the late Mr. William Harvey, but many by W. H. 
Prior. G. F. Sargent, and H. Anelay, and some by TT’. Creswick, 
J. R. Planché, lairholt, Poynter. and others. Apart from the 
question of more or less successful attempts by an illustrative 
artist to depict the ideal figures, groups, and actions of dramatic 
poetry—a practice which may often disturb aud embarrass, 
rather than assist, the reader's imagination—there is much 
utility in the subordinate delineation of accessories, costume, 


Kean went to America, and there, in the. 


buildings, furniture, utensils, and weapons, views of pleces 
towns, streets, and the interior of houses, castles, churches’ 
battle-fields, and authentic portraits. It was a great merit of 
Mr. Charles Knight’s publications that he first made abundant 
use of these means of illustrating the text of Shakspeare, as 
well as the narrative of English history compiled under his 
direction ; and it had a good effect in supplying a thousand 
visible links of association between the actual scenes and 
incidents of past national life and the conceptions of our chief 
national poet. The minute and systematic investigations of 
the text of Shakspeare, and of all Elizabethan literature, which 
have been proceeding for some thirty years, may very probal sly 
have lessened the value of Mr. Knight's labours as a scholarly 
critic of the authenticity and purport of dubious phrases, the 
arrangement of words and syllables, the punctuation, or the 
rhythm and the verse. Great additions have also been made 
to the collection of materials for explanatory comment, and 
for exhibiting the manner in which Shakspeare’s con. 
temporaries or predecessors, and foreign or ancient authors 
may have treated the same topics of fiction or reality, and may 
sometimes have chanced on similar fancies or reflections. A's 
a branch of learning, which may even be carried to the excess 
of pedantry, this sort of collateral study of Shakspeare has 
been enormously developed since Charles Knight's time ; but 
his notes and commentaries are still worthy of attention, In 
any case, the “ Pictorial Shakspere” is a very pleasant one 
to read. It consists of the “Comedies,” in two volumes; the 
“ Historical Plays,” in two volumes ; “ Tragedies” and “ Poems,” 
in one volume; and in the last volume, “ Doubtful Plays,” 
those of “ Titus Andronicus,” “ Pericles,” and “ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” with others which have been ascribed to Shakspeare ; 
also with Mr. Knight's “ History of Opinion on the Writings 
of Shakspeare,” and some notice of the study of our great poet 
in Germany and France. : 


“WIDOWED AND FATHERLESS.” 


It is a touching scene of domestic life, under the depressing 
influence of an untimely bereavement, that is represented in 
this picture, which some of our readers may have noticed at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. The death of the husband 
and father has left this woman and her two girls, one of 
them stricken with disease, in the straits of poverty ; and we 
observe the scanty furniture of their attic-room, their humble 
attire, and the careworn look of the widow’s face, as she stops 
for a moment in plying her industrious needle, to glance with 
tender anxiety at her suffering child. The latter, indeed, may 
only have closed her eyes, as some do, under the stress of 
pain, or may have dropped into brief slumber, guarded 
by sisterly affection. The family history must be a sad one; 
yet there willremain to these mourners, in future months or 
years, let us hope, the chances of a return of ordinary home 
comforts; but in any case, the reflection that they have not 
failed in love and duty to each other, in the trials which they 
now endure. 


REGISTRATION OF FOREIGNERS IN PARIS. 


The Government of the French Republic, by a simple admin- 
istrative decree, has recently ordered that all foreigners who 
take up their settled residence in France, or who intend stay- 
ing a long time in that country, shall undergo compulsory 
registration. This rule has long prevailed in most other great 
Continental States of Europe. It will not be enforced on 
those who merely visit Paris for pleasure or business, or mere 
tourists, or sojourners at such places as Boulogne or Dieppe 
in the summer, or at Pau or Biarritz, or Nice or Cannes, or 
Aix-les-Bains, at any time of the year. The order seems 
intended as a precaution against the continuous operations of 
cosmopolitan agents of the Communist and Anarchist factions, 
and may perhaps only be made applicable through special 
instructions to the Prefects of Departments in which large 
cities and manufacturing towns are situated, liable to become 
the scenes of subversive conspiracies or commotions. Paris and 
Lyons are named in the decree of President Carnot, which was 
signed on Oct. 2, and is accompanied bya report from M. Floquet. 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, recommending 
the adoption of this measure. Every foreigner not legally 
domiciled in France, who intends to reside there, must now, 
within fifteen days of his arrival, present himself, if in Paris, 
to the Prefecture of Police, and, in other parts of the country, 
at the Mairie of the parish, to make a declaration of his name 
and those of his father and mother, his nationality, the place 
and date of his birth, the place where he last resided, his pro- 
fession or trade or means of subsistence, and the names and 
ages of his wife and children accompanying him in France. 
We can well remember that, some thirty yearsago, an English- 
man staying for one night at an hotel in an Italian city was 
obliged to furnish the landlord of the hotel with all this 
information to be reported to the police; this was in Turin, 
the capital of the free kingdom of Sardinia, in 1857. In Paris, 
however, where passports have of late years not been required, 
the new regulation has caused a little uneasiness among the 
numerous Belgian, German, and Italian immigrants. We refer 
to our Artist's Sketches of the scenes and individual figures 
daily describing themselves at the Prefecture of Police. They 
exhibit an odd collection of specimens of foreign nationalities, 
and a variety of classes and characters, over which it may be 
needful to exercise due supervision. No fee is imposed ov 
applicants for this registration. 

What a medley the Parisian population is may be judged 
from the classification of one day’s registrations :—Germans, 
321; Americans, 55 ; English, 111; Argentines, 2; Austrians, 
101; Belgians, 510; Brazilians, 5; Bulgarians,5 ; Chilians, 2 ; 
Colombians, 6; Danes,7; Egyptian, 1; Spaniards, 24 ; Greeks, 
5; Dutchmen, 66; Italians, 320; Japanese, 3; Luxem- 
burgers, 139; Moor, 1; Norwegians, 4; Peruvians, 2; Rou- 
manians, 18; Russians, 108; Servian, 1; Swedes, 14 ; Swiss, 
438 ; Turks, 14; Uruguayan, 1; and native of Dahomey, 1. 


A fountain, presented by Mr. John Aird, M.P., to the 
Queen’s Park, Kilburn, was opened on Oct. 11 in the presence of 
members of the Corporation of the City of London, by whom 
the park is maintained. 

The church of St. Stephen, Hounslow, has received an 
addition to its stained glass, of two windows, from the studio 
of Mr. Taylor, representing St. Thomas and St. James, studies 
from Leonardo Da Vinci's picture of “ The Last Supper.” 
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7. Foreigners at the Palais de Justice, asking directions, 


6. Calling herself a “Governess.” 


5. Ltalian Models. 
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4, A German Professor. 


3, A Negro. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AuTHoR or “ DoroTHyY Forster,” “ CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 
“THe RuevOLT or MAN,” “ KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ON WHAT CONDITIONS? 


the morning I awoke 
with a lighter heart 


\) than I had known for 
\ along time. Benja- 
min was going to 
© release our prisoners ! 

”. T should go to meet 

* Robin at the gate of 
his prison. All would 
be well, except that 
my father would never 
recover. We should 

return to the village and 
everything would go on as 
before. Oh! poor fond 
wretch! how was I de- 
luded! and, oh !* miserable 
day that ended with such 
shame and sadness, yet began 
with so much hope ! 

Madam was already 
dressed. She was sitting at 
the window looking into the 
churchyard. She had been 
erying Alas! how many wo- 
men in Somersetshire were 
then weeping all day long! 

“Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘we now have hope. We must not 
weep and lament any more. Oh! to have at last a little 
hope—when we have lived so long in despair—it makes one 
breathe again. Benjamin will save our prisoners for us. Oh! 
after all, it is Benjamin who will help us We did not use 
to love Benjamin, because he was rude and masterful and 
wanted everything for himself and would never give up any~ 
thing. Yet, you see, he had, after all, a good heart.’? Madam 
groaned. ‘And he cannot forget, though he followeth not 
his grandfather’s opinions, that he is his Honour’s grandson— 
the son of his only daughter—and your nephew, and first 
cousin to Robin, and second cousin once removed to Humphrey 
and Barnaby; playfellows of old. Why, these are ties which 
bind him asif with ropes! He needs must bestir himself to 
save their lives. And since he says that he can save them, of 
course he must have bestirred himself to some purpose. Weep 
no more, dear Madam; your son will be restored tous! We 
shall be happy again—thanks to Benjamin !”’ 

“ Child,”’ she replied, ‘‘ my heart is broken! It is broken, I 
say! Oh, to be lying dead and at peace in yonder churchyard ! 
Never before did I think that it must be a happy thing to be 
dead and at rest, and to feel nothing and to know nothing !”’ 

‘But, Madam, the dead are not in their graves. There 
lie only the bodies. ‘Their souls are above.” 

“Then they still think and remember Oh! can a time 
ever come when things can be forgotten? Will the dead ever 
cease to reproach themselves ? ”’ 

She wrung her hands in an ecstacy of grief, though I 
knew not what should move her so. Indeed, she was commonly 
a woman of sober and contained disposition, entirely governed 
both in her temper and her words. What was in her mind 
that she should accuse herself? Then, while I was dressing, 
she went on talking, being still full of this strong passion. 

“T shall have my boy back again,” she said. ‘‘Yes; he 
will come back to me.. And what will he say to me when I 
tell him all? Yet I must have him back. Oh! to think of the 
hangman tying the rope about his neck ’?—she shuddered and 
trembled—‘‘ and afterwards the cruel knife’’—she clasped her 
hands and could not say the words—‘‘I see the comely limbs 
of my boy. Oh! the thought tears my heart—it tears me 
through and through. I cannot think of anything else day 
or night. And yet in the prison he is so patient and so cheer- 
ful. I marvel that men can be so patient with this dreadful 
death before them.’’ She broke out again into another passion 
of sobbing and crying. ‘Then she became calmer, and tried to 
speak of things less dreadful. 

“When first I visited my-boy in prison,’’ she said, 
“ Gfumphrey came humbly to ask my pardon. Poor lad! I 
have had hard thoughts of him. It is certain that he was in 
the plot from the beginning. Yet had he not gone so far, 
should we have sat down when the rising began ? But he doth 
still accuse himself of rashness and calls himself the cause of 
all our misfortunes. He fell upon his knees, in the sight of 
all, to ask forgiveness, saying that it was he and none other 
who had brought ruin upon us all. Then Robin begged me to 
raise him up and comfort him, which I did, putting aside my 
hard thoughts and telling him that, being such stubborn 
Protestants, our lads could not choose but join the Duke 
whether he advised it or whether he did not. Nay, I told him 
that Robin would have dragged him willy nilly, And so I 
kissed him, and Robin took him by the hand and solemnly 
assured him that his grandfather had no such thought in his 
mind.’ 

“‘Nay,’’ I said, ‘my father and Barnaby would certainly 
have joined the Duke, Humphrey or not. Never were any men 
mor eager for rebellion,”’ 

‘ [ hare been to London.’ she went on. ‘‘’Tis a long 
journey ar 11 effected nothing; for the mind of the King, I 
was assure{l, is harder than the nether millstone. My brother- 
in-law, Philij> Boscorel, went with me, and lefthimthere But 
T have no hcpe that he will be able to help us, his old friends 
being much scattered and many of them dead, and some hostile 
to the Cout1t and in ill-favour. So I returned, seeing that, if 
T could not save my son I could be with him until he died. 
The day before yesterday he was tried—if you call that a trial 
wie ehgniron wee plead guilty and are all alike sentenced 

eath.’’ 

‘Have you seen him since the trial ?”’ 

“‘T went to the prison as soon as they were brought 
back from ccurt. Some of the people—for they were all 
condemned te death—every one—were crying and lamenting. 
And there were many women among them —their wives or their 
mothers—and these were shrieking and wringing their hands ; 
so that it was a terrible spectacle. But some of the men called 
for drink, and began to carouse, so that they might drown the 
thought of impending death. My dear, I never thought to 
look upon ascene so fullof horror. As for our own boys, Robin 
was patient and even cheerful; and Humphrey, leading us to 
the most quiet; spot in that dreadful place, exhorted us to lose 
no time in weeping or vain laments, but to cheer and console 
our hearts with the thought that death—even violent death— 
is but a brief pang and life is but a short passage, and that 
heaven awaits us beyond. Humphrey should have been a godly 
minister, such is the natural piety and goodness of his heart. 
So he spoke of the happy meeting in that place of blessedness 
where carthly love would be purged of its grossness, and our 

*All Rish's Reserved. 
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‘ of this thought. 


souls shall be so glorified that we shall each admire the beauty 
and the excellence of the other. Then Robin talked of thee, my 
dear, and sent thee a loving message, bidding thee grieve for 
him, but not without hope—and that a sure and certain hope— 
of meeting again. There are other things he bade me tell 
thee: but now I cannot !—oh, I must not!”’ 

“Nay, Madam ; but if they are words that he wished me to 
hear”’ ; 

“« Why, they were of his constant love and—and—no, I can- 
not tell them !’’ 

““Well,”’ I said, ‘‘ fret not thy poor heart with thinking any 
more of the prison; for Benjamin will surely save him, and 
then we shall love Benjamin all our lives.” 

“ He will, perhaps, save him. And yet’’—she turned her 
head—‘‘oh, how can I tell her ?—we shall shed many more 
tears. How can I tell her 2 How can tell her?” 

So she broke off again, but presently recovered and went 
on talking. In time of great trouble the mind wanders back- 
wards and forwards, and though one talks still, it is dis- 
jointedly. So she went back to the prison. 

“The boys have been well, though the prison is full and 
the air is foul. Yet there hath been as yet no fever, for 
which they are thankful. They had no money, the soldiers 
who tock them prisoners having robbed them of their 
money, and, indeed, stripped them as well to their shirts, 
teliing them that shirts were good enough to be hanged in. 
Yet the people of Exeter have treated the prisoners with great 
humanity, bringing them daily food and drink, so that there 
has been nothing lacking. The time, however, doth hang 
upon hands in a place where there is nothing to do all 
day but to think of the past and to dread the future. One 
poor prisoner, I was told, had gone distracted with the terror 
Child, every day that I visited my son, 
while he talked with me, always cheerful and smiling, my 
mind turned continually to the scaffold and the gibbet.”’ 
Then she returned to the ld subject from which she 
could in no way escape. ‘“‘I saw the hangman. I saw my 
son hanging to the shameful tree—oh! my son! my son !— 
till I could bear it no longer and would hurry away from 
the prison and walk about the town over the fields—yea, all 
night long—to escape the dreadful thought. Oh! to be blessed 
with such a son and to have him torn from my arms for 
sucha death! Ifhe had been killed upon the field of battle 
‘twould have been easier to bear But now he dies daily— 
he dies a thousand deaths in my mind. My child!’’—she 
turned again to the churchyard—‘‘ the rooks are cawing in 
their nests; the sparrows and the robins hop among the graves; 
the dead hear nothing, all their troubles are over, all their 
sins are forgiven.”’ 

IT comforted her as wellasI could. Indeed, I understood 
not at all what she meant, thinking that perhaps all her 
trouble had caused her to be in that frame of mind when a 
woman doth not know whether to laugh or to cry And then, 
taking my basket, I sallied forth to provid: the day’s pro- 
visions for my prisoners. 

‘‘ Barnaby,”’ I said, when he came to the wicket, ‘‘ I have 
good news for thee.” 

“What good news? That I am to be flogged once a year 
in every market-town in Somersetshire, as will happen to 
young Tutchin ?” 

“No, no—not that kind of news. 
hope for freedom.”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Who is to give us freedom?” 

“Benjamin hath found a way for the enlargement of all.” 

‘Ben Boscorel? What? will he stir finger for the sake of 
anybody? Then, Sis, if I remember Ben aright there will be 
something for himself. But if it is upon Ben that we are to 
rely we are truly well sped. -On Ben, quotha! Be 

‘*My Brother, he told me so himself ”” 

“‘ Ware hawks, Sister If Ben is at one end of the rope 
and the hangman at the other, I think I know who will be 
stronger. Well, Child, believe Ben if thou wilt. Thy father 
looks strange this morning he opened his eyes and seemed to 
know me. I wonder if there isa change “Tis wonderful how 
he lasts. There are six men sickened since yesterday of the 
fever: three of them brought in last week are already dead. 
As for the singing that we used to hear, it is all over, and if the 
men get drunk they are dumb drunk. Sir Christopher looks 
but poorly this morning. I hope he will not take the fever. 
He staggered when he arose, which is a bad sign.” 

“Vell mother, Barnaby, what Benjamin hath undertaken 
to do.” 

‘“Nay, that shall I not, because, look you, I believe it not. 
There is some trick or lie at the bottom, unless Ben hath 
repented and changed his disposition, which used to be two 
parts wolf, one part bear, and the rest fox If there were 
anything left it was serpent. Well, Sister, Tam no grumbler, 
but I expect this job to be over in a fortnight or so, when they 
say the Wells Assizes will be held. Then we shall all be 
swinging, and I only hope that we may carry with us into the 
court such a breath of jail fever as shall lay the Judge himself 
upon his back and end his days In the next world he will 
meet the men whom he has sentenced, and it will fare worse 
for him in their hands than with fifty thousand devils.” 

So he took a drink of the beer, and departed within the 
prison. And for many months I saw him no more. 

On my way home I met Benjamin. 

“Hath Madam told you yet of my conditions?’’ he asked 
eagerly. 

‘Not yet; she will doubtless tell me presently Oh! what 
matter for the conditions? It can enly be something good for 
us, contrived by your kind heart, Ben I have told Barnaby, 
who will not believe in our good fortune.”’ 

“Tt is, indeed, something very good for you, Alice, as 
you will find. Come with me and walk in the meadows 
beyond the reach of this doleful place, where the air reeks 
with jail fever and all day long they ave reading the Funeral 
Service.”’ 

So he led me out upon the sloping sides of a hill, where 
we walked a while upon the grass very pleasantly, my mind 
being now at rest. 

‘You have heard of nothing,’ he said, ‘‘ of late, but of 
the Rebellion and its consequences. Let us talk about 
London.’’ 

So he discoursed concerning his own profession and his 
prospects, which, he said, were better than those of any other 
young lawyer, in his own opinion. ‘‘ For my practice,’’ he 
said: ‘‘I already have one which gives me an income far 
beyond my wants, which are simple. Give me plain fare, and 
for the eyening a bottle or two of good wine, with tobacco, 
and friends who love a cheerful glass. Iaskno more. My 
course lies clear before me: I shall become a King’s Counsel ; 
I shall be made a Judge; presently, I shall become Lord 
Chancellor. What did I tell thee, Child, long ago? Well, 
that time has now arrived.”’ 

Still I was so foolish, being so happy, that I could not 
understand what he meant. 

“T am sure, Benjamin,’’ I said, ‘‘that we at home shall 
ever rejoice and be proud of your success. Nobody will be 
more happy to hear of it than Robin and I.” 

Here he turned very red and muttered something. 

“You find your happiness in courts and clubs and 


But freedom, Brother , 


London,” I went on; ‘‘as for Robin and myself, we shall 
find ours in the peaceful place which we have always decided 
to have.’ 

‘‘ What the Devil!’”’ he cried, ‘‘she will not tell you 
the conditions? She came with me for no other pur- 
pose. I have borne with her company all the way irom 
Exeter for this only. Go beck to her, and ask what itis! 
Go back, I say, and make he tell! What? am I to take all 
this trouble for nothing ?”’ 

His face became purple with sudden rage; his eyes grew 
swiftly fierce, and he roared md bawled at me. Why, what 
had I said ? 

‘‘ Beniamin,”’ I cried, ‘‘ what is the matter? How have I 
angered you? ”’ 

“Go back!?? he roared again. ‘‘Tell her that if | 
presently come and find thee still m ignorance ’t will be the 
worse for all! Tell her that J say it. °’T will else be worse 
for all!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A SLIGHT THING AT THE BEST. 


So I left Benjamin, much frightened, and marvelling, both 
at his violent passion and at the message which he sent to 
Madam. 

She was waiting for me at the lodging. 


‘“Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘I have seen Benjamin. He is yery 


angry. He bade me go home and ask you concerning his con- 
ditions. We must not anger our best friend, dear Madam.” 


She rose from her chair and began to walk about, wringing 
her hands as if torn by some violent emotion. z 

“Oh! my child,’’ she cried; ‘‘ Alice, come to my arms—if 
itis for the last time—my daughter More than ever mine, 
though I must never call thee daughter.”’ 

She held me in her arms, kissing me tenderly. ‘‘ My dear, 
we agreed that no sacrifice could be too great for the safety of 
our boy. Yes, weagreed to that. Let us kiss each other betore 
we do a thing after which we can never kiss each other again. 
No, never again.” 

“Why not again, Madam?” 

“Oh,’’ she pushed me from her, ‘it is now eight of the 
clock; he will be here at ten! I promised I would tell thee 
before he came! And all is in readiness.”’ 

“ Wor what, Madam ?”’ 

Why, even then I guessed not her meaning, though 1 
might have done so; but I never thought that so great a 
wickedness was possible ! 

“No sacrifice should be too great for us!’’ she cried, 
clasping her head with her hands and looking wildly about. 
“None too great! Not even the sacrifice of my own son's 
love—no; not that! Why, let us think of the sacrifices men 
make for their country, for their religion. Abraham was 
ready to offer his son, Isaac ; Jephthah sacrificed his daughter , 
King Mesha slew his eldest son for a burnt offering. Thousands 
of men die every year in battle for their country. What have 
we to offer? If we give ourselves it is but a slight thing that 
we offer at the best.”’ 

“Surely, Madam,’ I cried, ‘‘ you know that we would 
willingly die for the sake of Robin!” 

‘Yes, Child; to die—to die were nothing. 
we must live—for Robin.”’ 

“T understand not, Madam.”’ 

‘Listen then—for the time presses, and if he arrives and 
find that I have not broken the thing to thee, he will perhaps 
ride back to Exeter ina rage. When I left my son after the 
trial, being very wretched and without hope, I found Benjamin 
waiting for me at the prison gates. He walked with me to my 
lodging, and on the way he talked of what was in my mind. 
First, he said, that for the better sort there was little hope, 
seeing that the King was. revengeful and the Judge most 
wrathful, and in a mood which allowed of no mercy,’ There- 
fore, it would be best to dismiss all hopes of pardon or of 
safety either to these two or to the prisoners of Ilminster. 
Now, when he had said this a great many times, we being now 
arrived at my lodging, he told me that there was, in my case, 
away out of the trouble—-and one way only: that if we con- 
sented to follow that-way, which, he said. would do no manner 
of harm to either of us or to our prisoners, he would undertake 
and faithfully engage to secure the safety of all our prisoners. 
I prayed him to point out this way, and after much entreaty, 
he consented.”’ 

“What is the way??? I asked, having not the least 
suspicion. And yet the look in her eyes should have told me 
what was coming. : 

“Ts it true, Child, that long ago you were betrothed to 
Benjamin? ”’ 

“No, Madam. ‘That is most untrue.”’ 

‘He says that when you were quite a little child he 
informed you of his intention to marry you and none but you.” 

“Why, that is true, indeed.’? And now T began to under- 
stand the way that was proposed ; and my heart sank within 
me. ‘“Thatis true. But to tell a child such a thing is nota 
betrothal.”’ 

‘‘ He says that only three or four years ago he renewed 
that assurance.” 

“So he did; butT gave him no manner of encouragement.” 

‘“‘ He says that he promised to return and marry you when 
he had arrived at some practice, and that he engaged to 
become Lord Chancellor and make you a Peeress of the 
Realm.” 

“All that he said, and more. Yet did I never give him the 
least encouragement, but quite the contrary, for always have 
I feared and disliked Benjamin. Never at any time was it 
possible for me to think of him in that way. ‘That he knows, 
and cannot pretend otherwise. Madam, doth Benjamin wish 
evil to Robin because I am betrothed to him?”’ 

“He also says, in his rude way—Benjamin was always @ 
yude and coarse boy—that he had warned you, long ago, that 
if anyone else came in his way he would break the head of 
that man.”’ 

“Ves; Lremember, now, that he threatened some violence.”’ 

“ My dear’’—Madam took my hand—‘* his time of revenge 
iscome. He says that he has the lite of the man whom you 
love in his own hands; and he will, he swears, break his head 
for him, and so keep the promise made to you by tying the rope 
round his neck. My dear, Benjamin has always been stubborn 
and obstinate from his birth. Stubborn and obstinate was he as 
a boy; stubborn and obstinate is henow. He cares for nobody 
in the world except himself; he has no heart ; he has no tender- 
ness; he has no scruples; if he wantsa thing, he will trample on 
all the world to get it, and break all the laws of God. I know 
what manner of life he leads. He is the friend and companion 
of the dreadful Judge who goeth about like a raging lion. 
Every night do they drink together until they are speechless 
and cannot stand. ‘Their delight it is to drink, and smoke 
tobacco, with unseemly jests and ribald songs which would 
disgrace the playhouse or the country fair. Oh! ’tis the life 
of a hog that he delights in! Yet, for all that, he is, like his 
noble friend, full of ambition. Nothing will do but he must 
rise in the world. Therefore, he works hard at his pro- 
fession—and ’’—— 

“‘Madam—the condition !~what is the condition? For 


It is to live— 
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Heaven's sake tell me quickly! Is it?—is it ?—oh! no—no— 
no! Anything but that!” 

“My child—my daughter ’’—she laid her hand upon my 
head. “It is that condition—that, and none other. Oh! 
my dear, it is laid upon thee to save us !—it is to be thy work 
alone—and by such a sacrifice as, I think, no woman ever yet 
had to make! Nay, perhaps it is better not to make it, after 
all. Let all die together, and let us live out our allotted lives 
in sorrow. I thought of it all night, and it seemed better so— 
better even that thou wert lying in thy grave. His condition! 
Oh! he must be a devil thus to barter for the lives of his 
grandfather and his cousins—no human being, surely, would 
do such a thing: the condition, my dear, is that thou must 
marry him—now ; this very morning—and this once done, he 
will at once take such steps—I know not what they may be, 
but I take it that his friend the Judge will grant him the 
favour—such steps, I say, as will release unto us all our 
prisoners.” 

At first I made no answer. 

“Tf not,’? she alded after a while, “‘they shall all be 
surely hanged.”’ 

I remained silent. It is not easy at such a moment to 
collect one’s thoughts and understand what things mean. I 
asked her presently if there was no other way. 

“None,”’ she said: ‘‘ there was no other way.” 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?”’ Lasked- ‘God, 
it seems, hath granted my daily prayer ; but how? Oh! what 
shall I do ?’’ 

‘“‘ Think of what thou hast in thy power.”’ 

“But to marry him—to marry Benjamin—oh ! to marry 
him! How should I live? How should I look the world in 
the face ?”’ 

“« My dear, there are many other unhappy wives. There 
are other husbands brutal and selfish; there are other men as 
wicked as my nephew. Thou wilt swear in church to love, 
honour, and obey him. Thy love is already hate ; thy honour 
is contempt ; thy obedience will be the obedience of a slave. 
Yet death cometh at length, even to a slave and to the harsh 
task-master.”’ 

‘‘Oh! Madam, miserable indeed is the lot of those whose 
only friend is death.” 

She was silent, leaving me to think of this terrible 
condition. 

‘©What would Robin say? What would Humphrey say ? 
Nay, what would his Honour himself say? ”’ 

‘ Why, Child,”’ she replied, with a kind of laugh, “ it 
needs not a wizard to tell what they would say. For one and 
all, they would rather go to the gallows than buy their lives at 
such a price. Thy brother Barnaby would mount the ladder 
with a cheerful heart rather than sell his sister to buy his life. 
That we know already. Nay, we know more. For Robin will 
never forgive his mother who suffered thee to do such a thing. 
So shall 1 lose what [I value more than life—the love of my 
only son. Yet would I buy his life at such a price. My 
dear, if you lose your, lover I lose my son. Yet we will 
save him, whether he will or no.”? She took my hands and 
pressed them in her own. ‘‘ My dear, it will be worse for me 
than for you. You will havea husband, it is true, whom you 
will loathe ; yet you will not see him, perhaps, for half the 
day at least; and, perhaps, he will leave thee to thyself for 
the other half. But for me, I shall have to endure the loss of 
my son’s affections all my life, because I am very sure and 
certain that he can never forgive me. Think, my dear! Shall 
they all die?—all !—think of father and brother, and of your 
mother !—or will you willingly endure a life of misery with 
this man for husband in order that they may live ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Madam,”’ [ said, ‘‘ as for the misery—any other kind 
of misery I would willingly endure; but it is marriage— 
marriage! Yet who am I that I should choose my sacrifice ? 
Oh, if good works were of any avail, then would the way to 
heaven be opened wide for me by such an act and such a life ! 
Oh, what will Robin say of me? What will he think of me? 
Willhe curse me and loathe me for being able to do this thing ? 
Should I doit? Is itright? Doth God command it? Yet to save 
their dear lives—only to set them free—to send that good old 
man back to his home—to suffer my father to die in peace !—T 
must do it—I must doit! Yet Robin could never forgive me. 
Oh! he told me that betrothal was a sacrament. I have sworn 
tobe his. Yet, to save his life, I cannot hesitate If itis wrong, I 
pray that Robin will forgive me. Tell him—oh, tell him that it is 
I who am to die instead of him. Perhaps the Lord will suffer 
me to die quickly. Tell him that I loved him, and only him ; 
that I would rather have died; that for his life alone I would 
not have done this thing, because he would not have suffered 
it. Butitis for all—itis forall! Oh; he must forgive me! 
Some day you will send me a message of forgiveness from him. 
But I must go away and live in London, far from all of you ; 
never to see him or any one of you again—not even my own 
mother. It is too shameful a thing to do. And you will tell 
his Honour, who hath always loved me and would willingly 
have called me his grand-daughter It was not that I loved 
not Robin—God knoweth that; but for all—for him and 
Robin and all—to save his grey hairs from the gallows, and to 
send him back to his home. Oh! tell him that ’?—— 

‘‘My dear—my dear,’’ she replied, but could say no more. 

Then for a while we sat in silence, with beating hearts. 

‘‘T am to purchase the lives of five honest men,”’ I said 
presently, ‘‘by my own dishonour. I know very well that it 
is by my dishonour and my sin that their lives are to be 
bought. It doth not save me from dishonour that I am first 
to stand in the church and be married according to the Prayer- 
Book. Nay, does it not make the sin greater and the dis- 
honour more certain that I shall first swear what I cannot 
ever perform—to love and honour that man?”’ 

“Yes, girl—yes!’’ said Madam. ‘‘ But the sin is mine 
more than yours. Oh! let me bear the sin upon myself.’’ 

‘* You cannot, it is my sin and my dishonour; nay, it is a 
most dreadful wicked thing that Iam to do. It is all the sins 
in one: I do not honour my parents in thus dishonouring 
myself; I kill myself--the woman that my Robin loved; I 
steal the outward form which belonged to Robin and give it to 
another; I live in a kind of adultery. It is truly a terrible 
sin in the sight of Heaven. Yet I will do it!—I must do it! 
I love him so that I cannot let him die; rather let me be 
overwhelmed with shame and reproach if only he can live!” 

“‘Said I not, my dear, that we two could never kiss each 
other again? When two men have conspired together to 
commit a crime they consort no more together, it is said, but 
go apart and loathe each other. So it is now with us.” 


So I promised to do this thing. The temptation was beyond 
my strength. Yet had I possessed more faith I should have 
refused. And then great, indeed, would have been my reward. 
Alas! how was I punished for my want of faith! Well, it was 
to save my lover. Love makes us strong for evil as well as 
strong for good. 

_ And all the time, to think that we never inquired or proved 
his promises! ‘Lo think that we never thought of doubting or 
of asking how he, a young barrister, should be able to save the 
lives of four active rebels, and one who had been zealous in the 


cause! That two women should ha i i 
astonishing. sho ve been so simple is now 


When the clock struck ten IT saw Benjamin walking across 
the churchyard. It was part of the brutal nature of the man 
that he should walk upon the graves, even those newly-made 
and not covered up with turf. He swung his great burly 
form, and looked up at the window with a grin which made 
Madam tremble and shrink back. But for me, I was not 
moved by the sight of him, for now I was strong in resolution. 
Suppose one who hath made up her mind to go to the stake 
for her religion, as would doubtless have happened unto many 
had King James been allowed to continue in his course, do 
you think that such a woman would begin to tremble at the 
sight of her executioner? Not so. She would arise and go 
forth to meet him, with pale face, perhaps (because the agony 
is sharp) but with a steady eye. Benjamin opened the door, 
and stood looking from one to the other. 

““Well,”’? he said to Madam, roughly, ‘“‘ you have by this 
time told her the condition? ”’ 

““T have told her--alas! I have told her, and already I 
repent me that I have told her.”’ 

‘Doth she consent ?”’ 

“She does. It shall be as you desire.”’ 

“Ha!’? Benjamin drew a long breath. ‘Said I not, 
Sweetheart’’—he turned to me—‘‘that I would break the 
head of any who came between us? What? Have I not 
broken the head of my cousin when I take away his girl? 
Very well, then. And that to good purpose. Very well, then. 
It remains to carry out the condition.” 

‘«The condition,’’ I said, ‘I understand to be this. If I 
become your wife, Benjamin, you knowing full well that I love 
another man and am already promised to him ’?—— 

“Ta—ta—ta!’? he said. ‘‘That you are promised to 
another man matters not one straw. ‘hat you love another 
man I care nothing. What! I promise, Sweetheart, that I 
will soon make thee forget that other man. And as for loving 
any other man after marrying me, that, d’ ye see, my pretty, 
will be impossible, Oh! thou shalt be the fondest wife in the 
Three Kingdoms.”’ 

“Nay; if such a thing cannot move your heart, I say 
no more. If I marry you, then all our prisoners will be 
enlarged ?”’ 

““T swear ’’—he used a great round oath, very horrid from 
the lips of a Christian man—‘‘I swear that, if you marry me, 
the three—Robin, Humphrey, and Barnaby—shall all save their 
lives. And as for Sir Christopher and my father, they also 
shall be enlarged. Can I say aught in addition ?”’ 

I suspected no deceit. I understood, and so did Madam, 
that this promise meant the full and free forgiveness of all. 
Yet there was something of mockery in his eyes, which should 
have made us suspicious. But I, for one, was young and 
ignorant, and Madam was country-bred and truthful. 

“‘ Benjamin,” I cried, falling on my knees before him, 
“think what it is you ask! Think what a wicked thing you 
would have me do !—to break my vows, who am promised to 
your cousin! And would you leave your grandfather to 
perish all fora whim about a silly girl? Benjamin, you are 
playing with us. You cannot—you could not sell the lives— 
the very lives of your mother, father, and your cousins for 
such a price as this! The play has gone far enough, Benjamin. 
Tell us that it is over, and that you never meant to be taken 
seriously, and we will forgive you the anguish you have 
caused us.”’ 

“Get up,” he said, ‘get up, I say, and stop this folly.” 
He then began to curse and to swear. ‘‘ Playing, isit? You 
shall quickly discover that it is no play, but serious enough to 
please you all, Puritans though you be. Playing! Get up,I 
say, and have done.”’ 

‘“‘Then,’’ I said, ‘‘ there is not in the whole world a more 
inhuman monster than yourself.”’ ; 

‘“Oh! my dear—my dear, do not anger him!” cried Madam. 

‘All is fair in love, my pretty,’’ said Benjamin with a 
grin. ‘‘ Before marriage call me what ycu please—inhuman 
monster—anything that you please. After marriage, my wife 
will have to sing a different tune.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! Benjamin, treat her kindly,’’ Madam cried. 

“‘T mean not otherwise. Kindnessis my nature. I am too 
kind for my own interests. Obedience-I expect, and good 
temper and a civil tongue, with such respect as is due to one 
who intends to be Lord Chancellor. Come, Child, no more 
hard words. Thou shalt be the happiest woman, I say, in the 
world. What? Monmouth’s Rebellion was only contrived to 
make thy happiness. Instead of a dull country-house thou 
shalt have a house in London, instead of the meadows, thou 
shalt have the parks; instead of skylarks, the singers at the 
playhouse ; in due course thou shalt be my lady ’’—— 

‘‘Oh! stop—stop; I must marry you since you make me, 
but the partner in your ambitions will I never be.”’ 

““My dear,’ Madam whispered, ‘‘speak him fair. Be 
humble to him. Remember he holds in his hands the lives 
of all. 

‘¢Yes,’? Benjamin overheard her. ‘‘ The lives of all. The 
man who dares to take my girl from me—mine—deserves to 
die. Yet so clement, so forgiving, so generous am I, that [am 
ready to pardon him. He shall actually save his life. If, there- 
fore, it is true that (before marriage) you love that man and 
are promised to him, come to church with me, out of your great 
love to him, in order to save his life; but if you love him not, 
then you can love me, and, therefore, can come to please your- 
self, willy-nilly. What! am I to be thwarted in such a 
trifle? Willy-nilly, I say, I will marry thee. Come—we 
waste the time.”’ 

He seized my wrist as if he would have dragged me towards 
the door. 

‘‘ Benjamin,” cried Madam, ‘‘be merciful! she is but a 
girl, and she loves my poor boy—be merciful! Oh! it is not 
yet too late.’”’ She snatched me from his grasp and stood 
betiveen us, her arms outstretched. ‘‘It is not too late; they 
may die and we will go in sorrow, but not in shame. They 
may die. Go! murderer of thy kith and kin. Go, send thy 
grandfather to die upon the scaffold ; but, at least leave us in 

eace.”’ ; 
pe No, Madam,” I said. ‘‘ With your permission, if there 
be no other way, I will save their lives.”’ 

“Well, then,” Benjamin said sulkily, ‘‘ there must be an 
end of this talk and no further delay; else, by the Lord! I 
know not what may happen. Will Tom Boilman delay to 


prepare his cauldron of hot pitch? If we wait much longer, - 


Robin’s arms and legs will be seething in that broth! Doth 
the Judge delay with his warrant? Already he signs it— 
already they are putting up the gibbet on which he will hang! 
Come! I say.” 
* * ad * * 

Benjamin was sure of his prey, I suppose, because we found 
the clergyman waiting for us in the church, ready with sur- 
plice and book. The clerk was standing beside him, also with 
his book, open at the Service for Marriage. While they read 
the service Madam threw herself prostrate on the communion 
steps, her head in her hands, as one who suffers the last ex- 
tremities of remorse and despair for sin too grievous to be ever 
forgiven. Let us hope that sometimes we may judge ourselves 
more harshly than Heaven itself doth judge us. 

The clerk gave me away, and was the only witness of the 
marriage beside that poor distracted mother. 
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’Twas a strange wedding. There had been no banns put 
up; the bride was pale and trembling, the bridegroom was 
gloomy; the only other person present wept upon her knees 
while the parson read through his ordered prayer and psalin 
and exhortation; there was no sign of rejoicing. 

“So,”’ said Benjamin, when all was over. ‘‘ Now, thou art 
my wife. ‘They shall not be hanged therefor. Come, wife 
we will this day ride to Exeter, where thou shalt thyself beay 
the joyful news of thy marriage and their safety to my 
cousins. They will own that I am a loving and a carefiil 
cousin.’” 

He led me, thus talking, out of church. Now, as we left the 
churchyard, there passed through the gates—oh! baleful 
omen !—four men carrying between them a bier. Upon it was 
the body of another poor prisoner, dead of jail fever. I think 
that even the hard heart of Benjamin—now my husband !— 
oh! merciful Heavens! he was my husband !—-quailed, and 
was touched with fear at meeting this most sure and certain 
sign of coming woe, for he muttered something in his teeth and 
cursed the bearers aloud for not choosing another time. 

My husband, then—I must needs call him my husband— 
told me, brutally, that I must ride with him to Exeter, where 
I should myself bear the joyful news of their safety to his 
cousins. I did not take that journey, nor did I bear the news, 
nor did I ever after that moment set eyes upon him again, 
nor did I ever spexk to him again. His wife I remained, | 
suppose, because I was joined to him in church. — But I never 
saw him after that morning. And the reason why you shall 
now hear. 

At the door of our lodging, which was, you know, hard by 
the church, stood Mr. Boscorel himself. 

‘““What means this?’’? he asked, with looks troubled and 
confused. ‘‘ What doth it mean, Benjamin? What hath 
happened, in the name of God? ”’ 

“Sir”? said Benjamin. ‘f You know my character. You 
will acknowledge that I am not one of those who are easily 
turned from their purpose. ‘Truly, the occasion is not favour- 
able for a wedding, but yet I present to you my newly-married 
wife.” 

‘“Thy wife! Child, he thy husband ? 


Why, thou art 
betrothed to Robin ! ; 


Hath the world gone crazy? Do I hear 
aright? Is this—this—this—a time to be marrying? Hast 
thou not heard? Hast thou not heard, I say? ”’ 

‘‘ Brother-in-law,’’ said Madam. ‘‘It is to save the lives 
of all that this is done.” 

““«'To save the lives of all?’’? Mr. Boscorel repeated. 
““Why—why—hath not Benjamin then, told what hath 
happened, and what hath been done ? bs 

“No, Sir, I have not,’’ said his son. 
fry.”? 

“Not told them? Is it possible?’’ 

“Benjamin hath promised to save all their lives if. this 
child would marry him. To save their lives hath Alice con- 
sented, and I with her. He will save them through his great 
friendship with Judge Jeffreys.”’ 

‘Benjamin to save their lives? Sirrah ‘’—he turned to his 
son with great wrath in his face—‘‘ what villainy is this? Thou 
hast promised to save their lives? What villainy, I say, 
is this? Sister-in-law, did he not tell you what hath been 
done? ”’ 

‘He has told us nothing. Oh! is there new misery ?’’ 

‘¢ Child ’’—Mr. Boscorel spoke with the tears rnnning down 
his cheeks—“‘ thou art betrayed—alas! most cruelly and foully 
betrayed. My son-—would to God that I had died before I 
should say so—is a villain! For, first, the lives of these young 
men are already saved, and he hath known it for a week and 
more. Learn, then, that, with the help of certain friends, I 
have used such interest at Court that for these three I have 
received the promise of safety. Yet they will not be pardoned. 
They are given, among other prisoners, to the courtiers and 
the ladies-in-waiting. One Mr Jerome Nipho hath received 
and entered on his list the names of Robin and Humphrey 
Challis and Barnaby Eykin; they will be sold by him, and 
transported to Jamaica or elsewhere for a term of years.”’ 

“They were already saved!’ cried Madam. ‘‘ He knew, 
then, when they were tried and sentenced, that their lives were 
already spared. Oh! child! poor child! Oh! Alice! Qh! 
my daughter !—what misery have we brought upon thee !”’ 

Benjamin said nothing. On his face lay a scowl of obstinacy. 
As for me, I was clinging to Madam’s arm. This man was 
my husband—and Robin was already saved—and by lies and 
villainy he had cheated us! 

““They were already saved,’’ Mr. Boscorel continued. 
“Benjamin knew it—I sent him a letter, that he might tell 
his cousins. My son—alas!—I say again, my only son—my 
only son—my son is a villain !”’ 

“‘No one shall take my girl,’’ said Benjamin, sullenly. 
‘What? All is fair in love.”’ 

“He has not told you, either, what hath happened in the 
prison? ‘Thou hadst speech, I hear, with Barnaby, early this 
morning, Child. The other prisoners’’—he lowered his voice 
and folded his hands, as in prayer—‘‘ they have since been 
enlarged.”’ 

“How ?’? Madam asked. ‘‘ Is Sir Christopher free ?”’ 

“He hath received his freedom—from One who never fails 
to set poor prisoners free. My father-in-law fell dead in the 
courtyard at nine o’clock this morning—weep not for him. 
But Child, there is much more; about that same time thy 
father breathed his last. He, too, is dead; he, too, hath his 
freedom. Benjamin knew of this as well, Alice, my child ’’— 
the kindly tears of compassion rolled down his face. ‘‘ I have 
loved thee always, my dear; and it is my son who hath 
wrought this wickedness—my own son—imy only son ’’—— he 
shook his cane in Benjamin’s face. ‘‘ Oh! villain,” he cried ; 
“Oh! villain !”’ 

Benjamin made no reply ; but his face was black and his 
eyes obstinate. : 

‘There is yet more—oh! there is more. Alas! my child, 
there is more. Thou hast lost thy mother as well. For at the 
sight of her“husband’s death, his poor, patient wife could no 
longer bear the trouble, but she, too, fell dead—of a broken 
heart; yea, she fell dead upon his dead body—the Lord 
showed her this great and crowning merey—so that they 
all died together. This, too, Benjamin knew. Oh! villain: 
villain !”’ 

Benjamin heard unmoved, except that his scowl grew 
blacker. - 

- Go,” his father continued, ‘“‘T load thee not, my son, 
with a father’s curse. Thy wickedness is so great that thy 
punishment will be exemplary. ‘The judgments of God 
descend upon the most hardened. Get thee gone out of my 
sight. Let me never more behold thee until thou hast felt, the 
intolerable pangs of remorse. Get thee hence, I say! Begone! r 

“‘T go not,” said Benjamin, ‘‘ without my loving wife. 
budge not, I say, without my tender and loving wife. Come, 
my dear.”’ 

He advanced with outstretched hands, but I broke away 
and fled shrieking. AsI ran, Mr. Boscorel stood before his 
son and barred the way, raising his right hand. j 

“Back, boy! Back!’’ he said, solemnly. ‘‘ Back, I say! 
Befor2 thou reachest thy most unhappy wife, first shalt thou 
pass over thy father’s body!” 

: (Lo be continues.) 


“*T had other fish to 
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BY THE DOWIE DENS 0’ YARROW. 


The sunshine of late autumn falls warmly in the inn doorway 
here and on the road in front ; and the sky, despite the ominous 
darkness of last night, is all butclear of cloud. No sound of rude 
traffic breaks upon the pastoral stillness of the spot. Only the 
river below, murmuring over its pebbles, seems recounting to 
itself the old-world memories of the banks between which it 
runs. Though it is not yet nine o'clock, yonder blithe lass in 
shepherd-tartan plaid, and with a basket on her arm, singing 
to herself as she comes up the road, has been down to Yarrow 
Feus already. She turns across the bridge twenty yards off, 
on her way, says the landlady, to Hogg’s Farm of Altrive 
Lake. It lies only a few miles off, and the same road leads 
on through the hills to the ruined keep of Tushielaw on 
the Ettrick—a pleasant forenoon’s ramble. It would surely be 
a mistake to pass through the most storied valley of the North 
without making a pilgrimage to the home of its sweet singer. 
A word, then, to “ mine hostess,” as to fare later on, a moment 
to pocket some temporary provender, and then away after yon 
gentle pioneer. ( 

Hogg had dedicated his ‘ Queen’s Wake” to the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, and she on her deathbed besought her husband to 
“remember her poor poet.” The Duke accordingly bestowed 
the little farm of Altrive Lake upon Hogg for life, without 
rent or fee; and, grateful to his patron, the Ettrick Shepherd 
came to live on the spot in 1815. Here, in 1819, he brought 
his lady wife, to make it “the dearest spot on earth to him” ; 
here he reared the “flowers of the forest,” as he called his 
children ; and here, in 1835, he died, three years after Sir Walter 
Scott. A thousand times, one cannot help remembering, 
must the kind-eyed poet have strolled down this road, carrying 
in his heart, as Christopher North averred, the dream of 
Kilmeny, or, as is perhaps more likely, with the smile wreath- 
ing his lip at some remembered word of wife or child. Certain 
it is that upon many a morning he gathered inspiration 
from these quiet hills. A thousand times he has betaken him- 
self, rod in hand, and in the company of some chosen guest, to 
angle in the rushing Yarrow; and as often has he returned 
at night with heavy basket, to instal his tired friend 
by the genial hearth at Altrive. For Hogg, with the narrow 
estate of a yeoman, had the hospitable heart of a prince. 

All day might be spent lingering here amid the scenes of 
old Border memories—the ruined keep of Tushielaw on Ettrick 
bank, where, on a summer day in 1529, James V. executed 
swift, sharp justice by hanging the reiver Adam Scott over 
his own gate; Ettrick Kirk, where Thomas Boston spent the 
years of his ministry, writing the once famous “ Fourfold 
State,” “The Crook in the Lot,” and other books, and where, 
far from the haunts of busy men, he raised himself to be one 
of the greatest scholars and theologians of his day; and 
Ettrick Kirkyard, where, close by the vault of the Scotts of 
‘Thirlstane, lie the remains of James Hogg and of his quondam 
hostess, Tibbie Shiels. But the countryside by Yarrow Water 
remains to be traversed yet, and already the hours are wear- 
ing on. 

Below the Gordon Inn on Yarrow side stands the monu- 
ment of one of the Httrick Shepherd’s many misfortunes— 
Mount Benger farm. In the famous “ Noctes” he is made to 
speak with high hope of his new adventure here: but the 
leasing of the place tied a millstone round his neck which 
dragged upon him till his last day. Hogg, it is to be feared, 
was, like his master Burns, no great farmer. Under the 
windows of the house the river runs, growing in volume to the 
village of Yarrow itself; and here, in the heart of Border 
song-land, lies the scene of the fatal combat so far renowned 
in minstrelsy. 

Hamilton of Bangour wove the story into his beautiful 
and tender lines “ Pu’ing the birks on the braes of Yarrow,” 
and Allan Ramsay into his well-known “Busk ye, busk ye, 
my bonnie, bonnie bride” ; but it is the name of the ancient 
ballad attached to the spot which is best known, and which 
will ever remain in the heart of the North a synonym for 
sorrow. Here it was that— 

Late at evening, drinking the wine, 
On the dowie dens 0° Yarrow. 
They set a combat them between 
To fight it on the morrow. 
Annan’s Treat (or more probably Annan-street), to the west 
of Yarrow Kirk, is the spot pointed out by tradition as the 
scene of the fight. Here, as far as the details and the names 
of the combatants can be made out, Walter Scott, third son of 
Robert of Thirlstane, was waylaid and slain by his brother-in- 
law, John Scott, of Tushielaw. It appears that they were to 
have met alone ; but the young bridegroom, on riding up the 
strath, found himself confronted by nine enemies. Despite 
such odds, however, he seems to have made a gallant stand :— 


Four has he hurt and five has slain, 
On the bloody braes 0’ Yarrow; 
Till a coward knight came him behind 

And ran his body thorough. 


Tradition has it that the feud had been caused by the lady’s 
father allotting her a dowry larger than her grasping brother 
could approve. The ballad, on the other hand, makes the irate 
brother allege, as his pretext for quarrel, that some slight had 
been offered to his sister. The lady’s grief over her fallen 
lover, however, makes the former the more probable source of 
enmity :— 

She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 

She searched his wounds all thorough ; 
She kissed them till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie dens o’ Yarrow, 

Such is the pitiful story of the place as told by tradition and 
song—the story to which, most of all, perhaps, the quiet little 
valley owes its fame. A still more ancient, if less known, 
interest, however, exists about this spot ; for the great stones 
standing here are not, as locally supposed, memorials of the 
conflict celebrated in the ballad. Previous to 1808 the ground 
was a low waste moor, with some twenty large cairns upon it, 
in which, when opened, were found some heaps of fine yellow 
dust and the head of an antique spear. About three hundred- 
yards further to the west, when the strath was being | 
broken in by the plough, a large flat stone was laid bare. 
Tt contained a Latin inscription, rudely engraved, and 
under it were discovered human bones and ashes. This 
block of greywacke is the famous Yarrow Stone, and the 
lettering upon it is said to be the only known inscription of 
the Cambrian Celts, who once held all Scotland south of the 
Forth. The first part of the lettering has been made out as 
“Hie memoria Cetiloi”; and an ingenious critic lately, by 
comparing the chronicles of Bede and Tighernx, discovered in 
the spot the Denisesburn, and, according to Nennius, the 
Catscaul (the latter name remains transposed in “ Catslack ” 
burn close by), where in 632 A.D.,in a great battle of rival 
races, Catlon, King of the Britons, was defeated and slain by 
Oswald, King of the Angles of Northumbria. Following this 
clue the same critic suggests, as the complete rendering of the 
inscription. “ This stone is in memory of Cetilon and his son, 
Princes and Imperators of Dumnogenium.” By this rendering, 
he concludes, “the Cetilon of the Yarrow Stone would be 
proved to be the Cadwalla of Bede and of the Saxon Chronicle, 
who was a more cruel and bitter enemy to the Angles than 
Arthur.” A strange and terrible chapter of history to be 
turned up by the share of a peaceful plough ! 
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Memories of many centnries, however, gather thickly in 
the little valley. At all times the alga ele has felt the 
stirring of the nation's tides, and the legends of Yarrow forma 
fair index to the history of the country at large. Thus, beside 
the relics of medieval and prehistoric times, the history of the 
Covenanting struggle might be read by the light of its asso- 
ciations here. The manse of Yarrow Kirk, at hand, was the 
dwelling of John Brenner, the Mess John of a well-known 
ballad. One of the curates thrust upon the people by the 
prelatic acts of Charles IL, he is famous as having played the 
unworthy part of spy upon his flock. By means of a certain 
“ strange gaunt woman” he was wont to furnish the Govern- 
ment with tidings of conventicles about to be held among the 
hills, and in this way betrayed the lives of many of the people 
among whom he was placed, until at last they shot him through 
his own parlour window. z 

Point after point as the valley descends strikes a chord of 
old-world interest. After passing. perched among the trees on 
the river's opposite bank, the village of Yarrowford, with its 
lights twinkling through the dusk, its pleasant sound of 
voices, and the tinkle of the village smithy, the road plunges 
into the darkness under the heavy woods of Hangingshaw. 
Here, where the air is rich already with the night-scents, 
stands the ruined stronghold of the Outlaw Murray, prince of 
the Is.maelites of the Border, whose famous “sang,” or ballad, 
Scott says, has been popular for ages in Selkirkshire. Swift 
and dark, and with deep, cool gurgle, the river runs here below 
its bridge. A lonely and eerie spot it is at such an hour in the 
heart of the dark, still woods—the haunt, it well might be, of 
the ghosts of old marauders, booted and spurred. Yonder 
carriage lights, coming down under the trees in the blackness, 
might easily be the bright, flaming eyes of some devouring 
dragon, so weird are the place’s memories. Somewhere on the 
south bank below rises * the shattered front of Newark’s 
towers,” reminiscent of James IT. and of “ the bold Buccleuch,” 
and its courtyard stained with the blood of the Royalist 
prisoners slain there by the Covenanters after Philiphaugh. 
Though the shrub springs now upon its broken wall, to the 
faney the place is peopled yet, by the wizard touch of Scott, 
with dame and squire and knight intent upon that heroic “Lay” 
chanted by the last of the minstrels. And the wanderer to- 
day about the spot may come upon a little mount, fir-clad, 
that seems waiting for its story. Said to have been part of 
the ancient garden of the castle, tradition runs that there the 
Outlaw Murray was slain by one of the Scotts. Carterhaugh, 
the woody tongue of land below, where Yarrow and Ettrick 
“rush into each other’s arms,” is the spot where Tamlane, 
according to the ballad which bears his name, was freed from 
enchantment by the “ fair Janet.” Here, they say— 

She has kilted her green kirtle 
A little abune her knee; 
And she has braided her yellow hair 
A little abune her bree. 
And here, on Hallowe'en, she set the pails of water and milk 
with which to break the spell cast about her lover by the fairy 
queen. That, it is said, was the last appearance of the fairy- 
folk to mortal eyes, though on the grass are still pointed out 
the rings traced by their starlight revels. 

Born amid such romantic and weird surroundings at the 
quiet farm-house of Foulshiels, close by, it is small marvel 
that Mungo Park was attracted to the adventurous life of an 
African explorer. 

One more point of interest remains—the wood-hung battle- 
field of Philiphaugh, now the park about the seat of the 
Outlaw Murray’s descendant. Here, by Lesley’s surprise and 
defeat of Montrose, in 1645, the cause of the First Charles was 
lost in Scotland. By some strange oversight Montrose had 
left his infantry encamped on the field, while he himself with 
the cavalry quartered in Selkirk,a mileaway. Lesley, coming 
up at dawn from Melrose, seized the opportunity, and cut the 
Royalist foot to pieces before the horse could come to their 
assistance ; and dire and effectual was the work done here by 
the Covenanting broadswords on that misty September 
morning ! 

Presently, the lights of Selkirk appear, begemming, like 
fireflies, the darkness of the opposite hillside ; and there, after 
the long day’s ramble among the storied scenes of this quiet 
Border valley, will be found rest and refreshment amid the 
comforts of “ mine inn.” G. E.-T. 


LORD BRASSEY AND HASTINGS. 
The Municipal Corporation of Hastings has presented Lord 
Brassey, formerly M.P. for Hastings, and a liberal benefactor 
of that town, with the honorary freedom of the borough. The 


CASKET OF HASTINGS BOROUGH FREEDOM FOR LORD BRASSEY. 


ceremony of presentation took place on Monday, Oct. 15, in 
the School of Art building at Claremont, which was the 
munificent gift of Lord Brassey to the town. The Mayor, 
Councillor Stubbs, afterwards. entertained his Lordship and 
the members and officials of the Corporation with a banquet 
at the Queen’s Hotel. The document setting forth the re- 
solution of the Council, passed on Aug. 18, to confer the 
freedom of the borough on Lord Brassey, was placed in a 
casket of solid silver, manufactured to order of Mr. E. Dobell, 
jeweller, of Robertson-street, Hastings, of which we give an 
Illustration. It is surmounted by the arms and crest of Lord 
Brassey, in silver and enamel, with his Lordship’s motto, 
“ Arduis seepe, metu nunquam.” On the front of the case are 
the borough arms, also in silver and enamel, with Lord 
Brassey’s inonogram, surrounded by oak and laurel wreaths. 
Introduced in the wreath, from which the borough shield pro- 
trudes, are anchors and tridents, symbolical of the British 
Navy. At each corner, the box is supported by a silver pillar, 
on which is a lion rampant gilt, and below is a silver dolphin. 
On the opposite side is a wreathed inscription, to the following 
effect :—‘ Presented to the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B.. 
by the Corporation of the Borough of Hastings, Oct. 15, 1883.” 
The size of the casket is considerable, and its weight is about 
seventy ounces. It is inclosed in a large case, lined with light 
blue satin, 
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: i SECOND NOTICE. 

Textile fabries are but sparsely represented in the Exhibition, 
owing, probably, to the unwillingness of manufacturers to 
allow the names of their workmen and designers to appear. A 
Hammersmith Carpet (50), designed by Mr. William Morris, 
and executed at his works, is one of the most satisfactory 
specimens of the kind, and has at least more originality than 
Mr. J. A. Heaton’s Axminster Carpet (37), of which the chief 
interest lies in its clever imitation of old Persian work. In 
purely handwork there is, however, greater variety ; and one 
cannot fail to admire Mrs. Crane's Frieze for a Mantle Valance 
(20), worked in cotton on black merino; and the Hanging 
Memoranda Pockets (29 and 30), worked in wool and crewels on 
canvas. “Artin the House,” as it is often euphemistically called, 
has not unfrequently an irritating effect upon those who watch 
the laborious patience with which some ladies execute certain 
pyrotechnic patterns under the impression that they are 
achieving arabesques of the most correct design. Such patient 
Penelopes will learn much of the limits of needlework from 
Mrs. Heaton’s embroideries in “ tram” silk (11 and 16), Mrs. 
Margaret Ashworth’s Design for a Piano-Cover (26) in twilled 
linen, and Miss Una Taylor's (19) and Miss M. Buckle’s (21) 
panels in silk and satin respectively. We should not leave 
this branch of the exhibition without mentioning a very in- 
teresting specimen of printed cotton hanging (93) by Mr. J. 
Lattimer—yery delicate in colour and bold in design, although 
we scarcely think the subject, “ Wheatear in Clover,” altogether 
suitable for wall decoration, whilst we are still more doubtful 
as to the possible combination in Nature. 

Of wall- papers there is a very fair show, Messrs. 
Woollams in many instances rivalling Messrs. Morris on their 
own ground. The former firm has in Mr. Geo. C. Haité a 
designer of no common skill and taste; his “ Orchid” (95) 
paper and “ Picotee” (91) frieze being especially noteworthy. 
In too many instances, however, both Messrs. Woollams, Morris, 
and a host of others, are tempted to make their wallpapers too 
“patterny.” There are few English houses now where pictures 
or engravings are not hung ; and the primary object of a wall- 
paper should be to set off what is displayed as an object of 
value or interest. Such a wall-decoration as that of “ Wood- 
notes” (69), designed by Mr. Walter Crane, and printed in 
coloured flocks on flock ground, is sufficient of itself to make a 
room look furnished ; and one is at a loss to guess what place 
it could adorn in an ordinary English house. The embossed 
leather-papers, of which we owe the introduction to the 
Japanese, are now fully equalled by our home manu- 
factures. Of such there are some excellent specimens, 
designed by Mr. J. D. Sedding (63 and 64), Mr. Walter 
Crane (66 and 67), and others of which the painting and printing 
are, in most instances, due to Mr. Metford Warner. The 
generous rivalry between Mr. W. Morris and Messrs. De Morgan 
in the production of tiles and other pottery is seen to great 
advantage in this exhibition ; but we are forced to say that 
nothing from the former comes up to the splendid display of 
red-lustre pottery (103) which Messrs. De Morgan contribute 
among many other pleasant works. On the other hand, we 
cannot but think that the Chimneypiece (53) designed by this 
firm is heavy and meaningless, whilst the blue tiles with which 
it is ornamented are so overcoloured as to render a retreat to 
such a fireside corner a penance rather than a pleasure. ‘To Mr. 
W. A. Benson belongs the double credit of combining the 
artist and the craftsman in a common aim, and of producing 
work which is at once useful, tasteful, and beautiful. Nothing 
could be simpler in its design, more practical in its uses. or 
more ornamental in its appearance than the Ash Sideboard 
(99), and, what is more astonishing, it stands almost alone 
in an exhibition where one would have expected such work 
toabound. It is, however, in metal-work that Mr. Benson 
most displays his originality and delicate fancy. By his 
reyival of an old art of combining brass and copper in his 
designs he has achieved a special reputation ; but when one 
looks more carefully at such works as the Fountain in 
the Entrance-hall (283), and the Pendant (146) and Stand- 
ard (147) Lamps, we see how much of the beauty 
is due to artistic modelling and proportions. The Toynbee 
Hall School Guild of Handicraft exhibit several interest- 
ing copper plaques in repoussé work; and Mr. Walter 
Crane, who seems as “ polytechnic” as Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
is also an exhibitor of works in brass and copper. Messrs. 
Langden and Co., Messrs. Thomas Godrey, Mr. J. W. Oddie are 
also among those who show how widely the taste for metal- 
work, chased and hammered, is reviving amongst us. Although 
there are a few specimens of the wrought-iron work of Messrs. 
Robinson and Robson, Messrs. Powell, Messrs. Starkie Gardner, 
and Messrs. Longden, the display hardly comes up to our ex- 
pectations. Of late years especially, this industry has been 
pursued with considerable activity, and its results, as seen in 
various exhibitions, have been most creditable to our work- 
men. Another year, we should like to see a more special 
feature made of this thoroughly national art-industry. ‘The 
sacrifice of usefulness to ornament shows itself even more 
strongly in bookbinding than elsewhere. 

If it were the habit amongst Englishmen to use bound books 
as decorations, as is the case in France, or if our countrymen were 
in the habit of forming libraries of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
yolumes as our neighbours do, one could understand the object 
of éditions de luxe bound in the most recherché style. With the 
majority of Englishmen books are bought to be used, and even 
used in a rough homely fashion, seated before the fire or lying 
beneath the trees. For such readers the exquisite bindings of 
Mr. Cobden Sanderson, M. Roger de Coverley, Messrs. Riviére, 
Mr. Edward Watson haveno meaning. If, however, weare content 
to look at bindings as works of art, reverently and through a 
glass, we are able to render justice to such exquisite skill and 
taste as are displayed in such works as Mr. Cobden Sanderson's 
“Memoir of D. Macmillan,” “ Unto this Last,” “The Revolt of 
Islam,” * Loveis Enough,” and a volume of Keats’, which are per- 
fect gems of morocco binding worked and tooled by hand. Mr. 
Edward Watson's specimens (117) of hand-coloured calf have 
a more solid appearance, but they are not less admirably 
finished ; whilst the gems of Messrs. Riviére’s collection are 
two copies of the “ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche” (118, 120) 
in two shades of green morocco elaborately hand-tooled. _ 

There are many other objects which well deserve a detailed 
notice, but we must break off here, expressing, however, our 
gratitude to the Arts and Crafts Society for its successful 
effort to bring before the public in so striking a way the 
artistic side of British industry. 


The group of Shakspearian statuary which Lord Ronald 
Gower has presented to Stratford-on-Avon as a memorial to 
Shakspeare, was unveiled on Oct. 10 by Lady Hodgson, the 
wife of the Mayor, in the presence of a distinguished assembly. 

The Orient Company announce that they will dispatch 
their large, full-powered steam-ship Garonne from Tilbury 
Docks, London, on Nov. 15 for a five weeks’ cruise, visiting 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Nice, for Riviera, Malaga, and other places, returning to 
London on Dec. 22. The Garonne is fitted with the electric 
light, hot and cold baths, &c., and carries a surgeon. 


a 
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THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO’S RETURN TO MEQUINEZ FROM HIS PILGRIMAGE TO MULEY EDRIS. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


As thé autumn fashions declare themselves, it becomes 
apparent, notwithstanding prophecies to the contrary, that the 
period of sacrifice of the feathered tribe is not over. Wings or 
stuffed birds are used as trimmings on almost all millinery. 
Long ostrich feathers are, however, seen on some of the newest 
hats. The crowns of these hats-are very low, and the brims 


very wide, and bent about to suit the face. The full long” 


feathers surround the crown, the curly fronds of additional 
tips clustering becomingly up above the face, while one nice 
thick end of the longest feather hangs down behind, falling 
on the neck in the picturesque style of a Vandyke cavalier’s 
hat. A “note” of the Directoire styles of costume which are 
stillso popular is to have something hanging from the chapeau 
at the back. Such a drooping addition is becoming to many 
types of face, and the soft fluffiness of feathers is particularly 
so; far more pleasing than the two ends of handsome ribbon 
which are alternatively used in the same way. 

Bonnets again, as well as hats, have low crowns (though 
the trimming on them is still placed rather high) and broad, 
tall brims. ‘The brims are often completely covered outside 
with feathers matching the shape in colour ; a sort of short, 
much-curled feather trimming being made on purpose for this 
use. Inside, the brims are lined with velvet, even when the 
bonnet itself is of felt. The iining may be put in with full 
folds, and then suffices for the trimming of under the brim ; 
or it may be laid on quite plain, and a bow of ribbon, a tiny 
ostrich tip, or a little bird will then be added to rest on the 
front hair. In either case, the outside trimming of the 
bonnet rises high in front, so as to show to some extent 
above the tall brim. There is a decided tendency to trim the 
backs of bonnets more than has been usual for some time. A 
couple of birds’ wings, or of bows lined with some brilliant 
colour, will come from the back of the shape, along either side 
of the crown, to meet in front the high cluster of trimmings, 
the upstanding loops of ribbon, the wings, the osprey or bird-of- 
paradise floating tail aigrettes, as the case may be. Strings or 
no strings is a matter of taste, but they decidedly add to the 
protection afforded by the headgear to the face and ears ; it is 
there"ore sensible to use them for the winter, and there are few 
faces, other than those still in their first bloom, that are not 
improved by being framed in some becoming tint. Velvet and 
satin reversible ribbon has returned to favour, moiré and fancy 
ribbons having grown common. Black and green is a favourite 
contrast ; and black and brown, once the acmé of bad taste, is 
now quite “the thing.” Of course, in winter red is always 
fashionable ; the prevailing tone of the popular hue for the 
coming season is a somewhat bright yet brownish one, not far 
removed from chaudron. 

The latest fancy is that the bonnet should match the 
mantle rather than the gown, if there is a diversity of colour 
between those portions of the attire. In the case of the 
popular long coats which almost conceal the dress this 
arrangement is obviously most desirable; and even short 
mantles are, without: exception, made with long flat ends in 
front, so that the materials of which they are composed are 
much in evidence. Mantles which cover the whole dress are 
much more “ possible” this season than ever before, as they 
are now made in the light and yet warm brocaded woollens 
in place of the heavy cloths and plushes under the burden of 
which it was difficult to walk. Matelassé and cloth velour are 
heavier than brocaded wool, but stillareendurable. These figured 
fabrics are decidedly the most fashionable and the newest for 
mantles, but black and seal plush short jackets and cloaks 
seem to be selling very largely. Feather trimming and rich 
passementerie, either beaded or composed of bullion, are pre- 
ferred to fur as garniture for fancy materials. For girls, short 
coats carry the day, and are nearly always made loose- 
fronted, either opening over a fitting vest of fur or contrasting 
material, or else “ Battenberg” shape, buttoning on the left 
shoulder, and hanging loose thence, but cut off to a point in 
the middle. 

The eighteenth volume of that interesting undertaking 
“The Eminent Women Series” of biographies, has just been 
issued. Itis a“ Life,” from the pen of Mr. John H. Ingram, 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the one great woman-poet 
of England. None other of her sex since Sappho has attained 
to the fame of Mrs. Browning amongst poets. She stands not 
with the moderately eminent, the second rank, of verse- 
writers—with sweet Mrs. Hemans, sedate Joanna Baillie, 
passionate Mrs. Norton, sentimental “L. E. L.,” or earnest 
Adelaide Anne Proctor. Far beyond these, and claiming 
fellowship with the first, the masters of her art, and powerful 
to make her claim allowed as just by critics of the sterner 
sex, while yet her verse palpitates with a woman's heart, and 
her femininity is even aggressively displayed in reference and 
allusion—Elizabeth Browning matches with Tennyson, with 
Coleridge, with the poet-husband whose name she bears, with, 
in a word, the very greatest poets of her ownera. She had 
classical culture rare for a woman at the time of her youth, yet 
she lived amid the early stirrings of that “ woman movement” 
which has aroused so many women to give forth their best, 
and has encouraged so many to speak with their own voices. 
From this fortunate combination of external circumstances, 
no less than from inherent genius, came the greatness of Mrs. 
Browning's achievements, so far beyond those of her sweet- 
singing but feeble predecessors. She was, perhaps, the first 
woman to express for poetry what Charlotte Bronté so passion- 
ately urged for prose—that there cannot be a feminine and a 
masculine standard of excellence. It took great women like 
these to throw away the apparent prop and the protection of a 
critical chivalry that, after all, as they said, was only an 
elegant cloak for contempt of weakness. But having discarded 
such a lower standard, they were bound to work towards the 
highest levels of art; and well they both justified their 
temerity. “I, who love my art, would never wish it lowered 
to suit my stature,’ cried Elizabeth Browning; and, 
again, she protested against ‘That praise which men give 
women when they praise a book, not as mere work, but 
as mere woman’s work, expressing that comparative re- 
spect which means the absolute scorn.” It was not such 
applause that she sought; and as she placed her standard, 
so is her fame. 

It is a strange circumstance that nothing worth calling 
a biography of Mrs. Browning has ever appeared before 
Mr. Ingram’s work. This has been mainly due to the 
objection made by Mr. Browning to such a work being 
undertaken. But what reason there has been for the objec- 
tion it is impossible to guess. The “Life” is admirably done 
now—perfect in taste, and vivid and interesting in a high 
degree. Yet this is due more to the skill with which the 
biographer has marshalled small details, and to the sweetness 
and charm of the woman as revealed in all her letters 
here printed and her sayings here recorded, than it is 
to the variety of incident in the life itself. There can 
seldom have been an existence more purely intellectual and 
emotional.and less one of action. It wasas much withoutexternal 
incident as a life can be—bodily illness, literary work, marriage 
at thirty-seven, motherhood—there is the entire tale in a para- 
raed Delicate health from her early girlhood kept Mrs. 

rowning a prisoner to her room, secluded from the world, and 
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therefore from all the teaching as well as from the suffering of 
mixing in life. Doubtless something was lost by this to her art 
and to her powers ; but what she might have gained by wider ex- 
periences and more varied study of mankind would have been 
more than compensated by the lossof the invalid’s leisure, which 
brought with it opportunities both for rare mental culture 
and for steady uninterrupted work. Her letters are delightful 
reading ; and we gain from the book the impression of a 
singularly sweet and noble soul, and Jearn to add reverence for 
the almost perfect woman to that warm admiration for the great 
literary artist and the inspired poet that everyone capable of 
judging poetry already feels—FORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF CRITICISM. 


Critics of literature should be the most modest of men, for the 
errors made in criticism, often by very able writers, are passing 
strange. Againand again it has happened that the finest works 
of a century have been disparaged, while books of ephemeral 
value have received the praise due to a country’s classics. 
Sometimes the blunders made have been simply due to incom- 
petence, sometimes to prejudice ; and it may be added, that a 
man of great genius has to make his public, and that origin- 
ality needs time to be recognised. Personal acquaintance 
may be also unfavourable to just criticism. A man who walks 
about the streets in a shabby coat, drinks heavily. like. Porson, 
and imitates Sheridan in borrowing money and forgetting to 
repay it, does not prepossess us in his favour. Like Gold- 
smith’s Ned Purdon, he may be “a bookseller’s hack,” and the 
critic who writes at ease in a comfortable study is in danger 
of despising his ability, because he is out at elbows. Genins 
is rarely clothed in purple, yet we are sometimes apt to think 
that it is despicable in fustian. 

A score of prejudices stand in the way of a just estimate 
of authors, even when a critic labours to be honest; but all the 
reasons we have stated put together do but partially explain 
the aberrations of literary criticism. A book is sometimes 
disliked and discredited just as a man is disliked for no 
definite cause— 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 


This is unreasonable, of course; but human nature is un- 
reasonable, and critics are but men. I wonder how many of 
the judgments passed upon contemporary authors will be 
ratified fifty years hence! ‘The critical rashness that was 
taken for wit at the beginning of the century is not yet 
extinct, though we have no living critic, perhaps, of Lord 
Jeffrey's weight and cleverness to give credence to error. 
Happily, Bentley’s saying is a true one that no author was 
ever written out of reputation but by himself, and there is 
comfort for every neglected writer, though it may not be in 
all cases well founded, when he remembers the way in which 
some of the greatest men of letters have been treated. 

And now, before giving some striking illustrations of 
critical error or incapacity, let me say that the misjudgments 
of criticism afford no proof whatever that the art is a vain 
one. As well might you say that the mistakes of the medical 
profession prove the uselessness of doctors, or that an in- 
conclusive argument shows the fallacy of logic. Like all 
other arts, criticism may become debased and ignoble; but, 
if it be, what Matthew Arnold has well defined it, “a dis- 
interested endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world,” it cannot be a vain pursuit, 
and may be exercised—to quote the same author, himself one 
of the most masterly of critics—-with “a joyful sense of 
creative activity.” 

An error of criticism at one time far too prominent is, 
happily, no longer in vogue. Milton’s comments, in some of 
his prose writings, are as cruel as they are unjust; so are the 
brutal criticisms of Pope's arch-enemy, John Dennis; s0, 
frequently, are Pope’s own satires on books and men ; so, too, 
are Dryden’s ; but then, satire seldom goes hand-in-hand with 
justice, and would miss the mark if it did not exaggerate. The 
eritics who flourished at the beginning of this century had not 
the exense of satirists for the brusqueness and personality of 
their literary reviews. Their language was blunt, and more 
than blunt ; for they were not always content to call a spade 
a spade. Critics, now-a-days, know better ; they do their spirit- 
ing gently, and, when finding fault, imitate Bottom, and “ roar 
you as gently as any sucking dove.” ‘Their sting, however, is 
none the less severe ; for it is possible to express contempt in 
the mildest language. ; 

The modern critic is, in more than one respect, in advance 
of his predecessors. He is more reverent, more ready to 
acknowledge that genius is not to be gauged by pedantic 
rules, more willing to learn before he attempts to teach. 
No one could now write of Shakspeare’s sonnets as 
Steevens wrote of them, or of “ Lycidas” as Johnson wrote of 
it. And yet in spite of the larger views which enable us to 
judge of imaginative art through the emotions as well as by 
the intellect, the eccentricities of criticism are still numerous 
and startling. 

One of the latest books I have opened is “The Corre- 
spondence of Sir Henry Taylor.” In that pleasant volume 
the poet affirms that 99 per cent of what Burns wrote is 
worthless, and he adds: “I think nothing that he wrote 
was of such excellence as to found a poet's fame. Perhaps 
if he had written nothing but his best pieces I should think 
more highly of him, and with less liability to error; but no 
man’s best lies buried under more of worse, worser, and worsest.” 
Doubtless much rubbish has been shoyelled into the works of 
Burns by the folly of his editors ; but Sir Henry’s estimate of 
one of the most genuine poets that ever lived—a poet whose 
very life-blood is in his songs—betrays a curious defect of 
vision. I suppose that poets, like smaller men, find it difficult 
to estimate work for which they have themselves no aptitude. 
Wordsworth cared little for Pope, called Voltaire dull. and 
declared in an oblivious moment that Shelley had as much 
imagination as a pint pot. Byron said that Cowper was no 
poet ; and Landor apparently found Spenser wearisome, for in 
some lines addressed to Wordsworth he says :— 


Thee, gentle Spenser fondly led, 
But me he mostly sent to bed, 


The vagaries of criticism are manifold. Was it not Hobbes 
who told Davenant that his “Gondibert ” would last as long 
as the “Iliad”? didn't Horace Walpole call Darwin’s 
“ Botanic Garden” “the most delicious poem upon earth”? 
and was it not Alexander Smith, a writer with literary 
instincts, who made the astounding statement that Jane 
Austen was deficient in humour? It is a comfort to the 
ordinary critic who has only sincerity, knowledge, and 

ps some love to guide him, to know that poets and men of 


genius are as likely to blunder or to differ as ordinary writers. _ 


Mr. Lowell, for example, has said that the “Faerie Queene,” 
which, by-the-way, John Wesley recommended to his divinity 


students, has a purity of thrice-bolted snow; but Dean _ 


Church, on the contrary, considers that, however innocently 
some of Spenser’s scenes were produced, it is not easy to dwell 
upon them innocently now. e critical fallibility of a great 


writer was, however, never exemplified more strikingly than 
in Carlyle’s estimate of Sir Walter Scott, and in his amazing 
depreciation of Charles Lamb. It was with pitying contempt 
that he wrote of the wealthiest imaginative writer since 
Shakspeare as “the novel-wright of his time, its favourite 
child, and therefore an almost worthless one”; it must have 
been with something like malignancy that he made his eruel 
comments on Lamb. And yet of all English writers these 
two are among the dearest and the most justly honoured. 
Only the other day Mr. Sidney Colvin gave a curious illus- 
tration of the different judgment passed by two distinguished 
poets upon a famous lyric of Keats. His “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci” is, in the opinion of Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
“probably the very finest lyric in the English language.” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, writing some 
time before his death to Mr. Colvin, said, “The value you 
attach to ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ is to me simply 
amazing.” Mr. Arnold was one of the sanest of literary critics, 
yet he sometimes failed egregiously. I have no sympathy 
with the extravagant opinions expressed of Shelley by some of 
that poet’s blatant admirers; but his exquisite genius as a 
lyric poet is incontestable; and it was surely fatuous of Mr. 
Arnold to doubt whether Shelley’s essays and letters “ will 
not resist the wear and tear of time better, and finally come to 
stand higher, than his poetry.” Much of Shelley's verse will 
go, probably, and may deserve to go—already we can dispense 
with his “ Witch of Atlas ””"—but is it possible to believe that 
such pure essence of song as “The Skylark” the “ Ode to the 
West Wind,” the “Invocation to the Spirit of Delight,’ and 
his divine love lyrics will ever be relegated to the upper shelf 
which holds our dead poets? That such a heresy would excite 
Mr. Swinburne’s righteous anger might have been anticipated, 
for to him the memory of Shelley is almost as sacred as that 
of Victor Hugo; but in doing battle for Shelley against the 
perverse estimate of Arnold, Mr. Swinburne shows his own 
want of comprehensiveness by denying the gift of poetic or 
creative imagination to Lord Byron, and by placing him. in 
this respect, wpon a level with Southey, giving Southey the 
credit—which is reasonable enough—of writing incomparably 
better English. 
The truth is that a critic blessed with genius cannot always 
judge of poetry impartially. Either by the aid of imagination 
e gives to it a beauty that does not exist, or, to use a Cole- 
ridgean phrase, it does not “find” him, and, in either case, 
readers are apt to be startled by a paradoxical opinion. ‘The 
eccentricities of criticism are inevitable, but it goes on its way 
rejoicing in spite of them ; and other things being equal, he is 
the wisest critic who lays to heart the maxim of Dryden—that 
they mistake the nature of criticism who think its chief 
business is to find fault. JD: 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 


In Morocco the performance of a pilgrimage to the sacred places, 
to ask the Moslem Saints’ intercession for protection in warlike 
undertakings, is considered an act of duty and piety in the ruler. 
This year the Sultan went from Mequinez to the Marabout of 
Sidi Bouskri, to the mausoleum of Medjebouf, to the mosque 
and tomb of Muley Ismaél, to the Marabout of Sidi Aissa, and, 
lastly, to the “ Saiouet” of Muley Edris, the burial-place of a 
famous apostle of the Mussulman religion in Morocco, who died 
at the end of the eighth century of the Christian era. The 
last-named place of pilgrimage, the most important of all, is 
situated in the Zerhoun mountains, five hours’ ride from 
Mequinez. The Sultan started during the night in state, with 
all his Court and a large display of troops. He came back to 
the city in the middle of next day. At the city gate thousands 
of people were waiting his Majesty’s arrival. Many of them, 
when he arrived, made their way through the soldiers, 
rushing forward and throwing themselves at his horse's feet, 
to beg him to listen to their grievances, or to hand him letters 
asking for justice. A French artist, M. Gabriel Nicolet, sends 
us a Sketch of this exciting scene. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


A fresh return of Savings Banks, other than the Post Office 
Savings Bank, has been issued, by which we learn that on 
Noy. 20, 1887, the total amount due to depositors was 
£47,262,222. The number of the banks was 400, and the num- 
ber of officers employed 1936. The monthly return, dated 
Oct. 6, showed that there has been a reduction of about a 
million sterling in the deposits in non-Government savings 
banks since November 1887. The Post Office deposits now 
exceed the deposits in the other savings banks by 12,000,000, 
and the total shown this month to be deposited in all the 
savings banks of the kingdom is £104,282,508, an increase of 
4 per cent for the year. An abstract at the end of the return 
shows that over £3,000,000 sterling were transferred to the 
Post Office Savings Bank up to Noy. 20, 1887, besides which it 
is estimated that £360,489 was also paid in cash by depositors - 
in closed savings banks to the Post Office Savings Bank. Thus 
the rate of accumulation is satisfactory, and it also appears that 
the saving public are discriminating between the banks 
guaranteed by Government and non-guaranteed banks. 


The Queen has forwarded her annual subscription of £50 
to the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employment Society, of 
which her Majesty is patron. 

At the licensing session of the Middlesex Magistrates on 
Oct. 11 the question of Professor Baldwin’s parachute feat at 
the Alexandra Palace was again discussed. Mr. Baldwin was 
examined at some length, and altimately the license was 
renewed.—An application for a music license in the grounds 
of Olympia was refused, mainly on the ground of the noise of 
switchback railways, toboggan slides, and rifle galleries being 
an annoyance to the neighbourhood. 

Lord Herschell, presiding at a meeting of the-Organising 
Committee of the Imperial Institute, on Oct. 11, reported that, 
as the result of a conference with the principal Chambers of 
Commerce and technical associations of the kingdom, it had 
been ascertained that there was a general consensus of opinion 
among these bodies in favour of the establishment of a 
Department of Commercial Intelligence. The report was 
unanimously approved. 

It was unanimously resolved, at a largely-attended con- 
ference held at the Crystal Palace on Oct. 11, to form an 
association of British fruit-growers, and the meeting further 
decided to invite the Duke of Bedford to become president. 
The annual fruit and vegetable show has been held in the 
north nave. The season has not been altogether favourable 
for the development of fruit, yet the exhibits were of very 
fine quality. In the vegetable department the exhibits were 
unusually fine.— ‘The National Apple and Pear Conference 
arranged for the display of collections and specimens and the 
discussion of questions pertaining to the production, distribu- 
tion, and improvement of hardy fruits, was opened on Oct. 16 
and continued throughout the week in the gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. The order of pro- 
cedure included a series of conferences on subjects of the first 
importance. 
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CRUISE OF H.M.S. RUBY. 
THE SOUTHERN ARCHIPELAGO OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
The large island of Tierra del Fuego, the * Land of Fire.” as it 
was called by early Spanish or Portuguese navigators who saw 
its voleanoes flaming in the distance. lies to the south of 
Patagonia at the extremity of the American continent, with 
smaller islands around it, one of which is known to all 
mariners from the Pacific to the Atlantic ocean by the name 
of Cape Horn ; another is Staten Island. Readers of the “ Life 
of Darwin” have lately had their memories refreshed concerning 
the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, fifty years ago. under command 
of Captain Fitzroy, R.N., accompanied by the great naturalist, 
then in his youth, and the observations that Darwin made on 
the shores of Tierra del Fuego, of which he gave an account in 
his first published book. ‘hat ship gave her name to the 
«Beagle Channel”; and a recent cruise to this channel, in 
H.M.S. Ruby, to visit the Tierra del Fuego Mission, has given 
opportunities for a few sketches, by Mr. Herbert Canton, 
Surgeon, R.N.. of the strange region and its inhabitants. ‘ 

After leaving the Falkland Islands, the first port of call 
was St. John’s Harbour, in Staten Island. This island, which 
belongs to the Argentine or River Plate Government, is at 
the eastern entrance to the Straits of Le Maire. It presents 
to the eye a rugged and fantastic appearance, with pinnacled 
mountains, often snow-capped, rising abruptly toa height of 
over 3000 ft., but the lower land covered with dense forests 
to the water’s edge, making a wild and picturesque scene. 

The only inhabitants of this lonely spot are some twenty 
or more persons, chiefly English and Norwegian sailors, under 
an Argentine officer, whose duty it is to attend to the light- 
house, situated at the western entrance of the harbour, and to 
make periodical visits round the island, generally after a 
storm, in search of shipwrecked crews. These people, who are 
very industrious, have made a clearing, and formed a small 
but comfortable settlement at the head of the bay. A path 
about half a mile long connects it with the light-house, which 
may be said to be the only walk in the whole island. ‘lhe 
sailors told some awful tales of shipwreck, and how they 
had picked up crews, after many days of terrible suffering and 
exposure. Two unfortunate vessels, the Colorado and the 
Duncraig, were wrecked last year on this island. The sur- 
vivors fell in with one another, at the western end of the island, 
whilst attempting to reach the light-honse, some twenty miles 
distant. Then one half of them set forth in an open boat, 
while the others endeavoured to cross the mountains. The 
boat’s crew, however, was never again heard of ; and the other 
purty was picked up, some months afterwards, in an exhausted 
condition. They had utterly failed in their endeavour to reach 
the settlement, hindered by the dense forests and precipitous 
mountain ranges. 

We present a View of the Beagle Channel, with snow- 
capped mountains on each hand, and dense gloomy. forests 
down to the sea, but in many places opening into lovely 
parklike scenery. The channel, which varies from two to 
three miles in breadth, is interspersed with numerous treeless 
islands, covered with emerald-green pasture-like herbage. 
These, and the panoramic views constantly opened up along 
the shore, with the varied tints of the dense foliage, were 
delightful to see. 

“Shortly after anchoring,” writes Mr. Herbert Canton, 
“we were soon surrounded by native canoes—frail, leaky- 
looking craft, made simply of pieces of bark sewn together, 
over a rough frame, with whalebone. These were paddled each 
by two or more women, who, in spite of the inclement 
weather, wore but scanty clothing. They squatted at the 
bottom of the boat, presenting a very miserable appearance. 
They employed themselves in bailing out the leaky craft, and 
endeavoured to warm themselves from a small, smoky fire 
burning at the bottom of the boat. Some of the men ventured 
on board ship to look round and pick up.what they could, 
clothing especially being in great demand. It is a curious fact 
that nearly all the women, but only a few of the men, are 
able to swim, so that when a canoe is upset, which is not un- 
frequent in these stormy latitudes, the women generally reach 
the shore, whilst the men are invariably drowned. 

“The Yahgau, or canoe Indian, is a syuare-built, miserable- 
looking figure, stunted in growth, with coarse, straight, black 
hair, with dark eyes, obliquely set, and with a dirty-looking 
copper-coloured skin. He usually spends a considerable part 
of his time in his canoe, hunting for seals and sea-birds, which 
he spears with great ease and skill. He builds his wigwam 
near the water’s edge wherever shell-fish abound, his food 
principally consisting of these and of blubber, whenever a 
whale chances to be washed up. But he seldom remains any 
length of time in one place ; for when the supply of shell-fish 
is exhausted, he migrates to another spot, so that along the 
shore of the channel many piles of shells may be seen, which 
at one time or another surrounded a wigwam. - 

“The Ona tribe are a much finer race of men, who inhabit 
the northern part of Tierra del Fuego. They are’supposed to 
be descended from the Patagonian Indians, and, like them, are 
brave and warlike. Their food consists of the flesh of the 
hnanaco, the chief animal of the chase, the skin of which is 
used as a kind of mantle for their shoulders, and forms part of 
the covering of their wigwams. This tribe almost exclusively 
use the bow and arrow for warlike purposes and in pur- 
suit of game. The native wigwam resembles, in size and 
shape, an ordinary haycock, with a hole in the roof through 
which the smoke escapes. It is made of branches of trees, 
stuck into the ground and covered with tufts of grass and 
rushes. Eyen this rude shelter some do not possess, but are 
content with digging a hole in the ground, a few feet deep, 
Sufficient to cover their bodies. In the centre of the wigwam 
a fire is always burning, round which the whole family squat. 
We visited several wigwams, and seldom heard them converse 
amongst themselves ; but, when they did speak, their voices 
sounded very harsh and discordant. In Darwin's ‘ Voyage of 
the Beagle’ he says : ‘ Captain Cook has compared it to a man 
clearing his throat; but certainly no European ever cleared 
his throat with so many hoarse, guttural,and clicking sounds.’ 

“Ooshooia, the headquarters of the Fuegian mission, 
under the able superintendence of Bishop Sterling, is pictur- 
esquely surrounded by lofty mountains, the snowy peak of 
Mount Darwin towering in the distance. On landing, we were 
agreeably surprised at finding such a snug little colony, with 
its well-made wooden houses, and gardens adjoining, proving 
the industry and ability of the civilised Fuegian. The church, 
school-house, and orphanage were visited. At the orphanage 
we were shown some twenty, healthy-looking, neatly-dressed 
orphan girls, under the benevolent care and management of 
the matron, Mrs. Hemmings. ‘These children had been rescued 
from misery and destitution, in various parts of this wild 
country, tobe taught Christianity and to become useful house- 
Wives. ‘The boys are placed under training at Keppel Island 
(Falkland Islands) when quite young; they are taught 
English, to read and write their own language, carpentering 
and other occupations, to fit them to be useful settlers on re- 
oe _to their own country. I was conducted at this place 
¢ oshooia) on a shooting trip by a grandson of the original 

emmy Button, who, it will be remembered, was taken to 
ngland by Captain Fitzroy and was brought back again in 
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the Beagle. He was particularly proud of his parentage, and 
was certainly the most intelligent Fuegian I had spoken with. 
“The last place touched at was Banner Cove, where still 
remain traces of the sad fate of Allen Gardner, late Commander 
R.N., the original founder of the South American Mission ; who, 
with his companions, perished in September, 1851, of hunger 
and privation, at Spaniard Harbour, Tierra del Fuego. ‘Their 
bodies or skeletons, after some fruitless efforts, were found in 
January, 1852, by H.M.S. Dido, and were then reverently com- 
mitted to the grave on the scene of their terrible sufferings, 
borne with noble fortitude. hat the Mission has done an im- 
mense amount of good anyone can see who may visit this country. 
The difference between the civilised and the uncivilised 
Fuegian is very striking. especially in their behaviour to ship- 
wrecked crews, who in former years were tortured and killed ; 
whereas now they are treated with kindness, and are conducted 
to places of refuge. Indeed, such was the fear that shipwrecked 
mariners formerly had of the savage islanders here, that some 
have killed themselves rather than fall into their hands.” 
_ We are much indebted to Surgeon Canton for this very 
interesting description of remote shores and people rarely 
visited ; and for the use of his sketches and photographs, 
furnishing the Illustrations that appear on another page. It 
is long since we received any such precise account from that 
singular region of the Far South in the western hemisphere. 


AN OLD 


——— 


UMBRELLA. 


HY has no poet com- 
memorated in im- 
mortal verse that 
most faithful of 
friends, the Um- 
brella? Bards have 
sung with more or 
less ,of the true 
“lyric ery "—an ex- 
quisite phrase, which 
I borrow from the 
new criticism—their 
sofas and their old 
arm-chairs, their old 
clocks on the stairs 
and their time-pieces, 
their old firesides, 
their old wines, and 
their old wives (in 
about equal terms of 
rapture !); but they 
have left the old 
umbrella to the dis- 
paragement of the 
eynicand the ridicule 
of the humonrist. It 
is time to protest 
: against this injustice, 
and to rehabilitate the victim of a selfish ingratitude. The 
umbrella, as everybody knows, comes of a fine antiquity ; counts 
more centuries of honour than the Guelph or the Hapsburg— 
in fact, was borne aloft by sturdy arms long before Athens had 
reared her Areopagus, or Rome thrown its iron embrace round a 
silenced world. In the East it invested its possessor with the 
power and pomp of royalty—to wit, the golden umbrella of 
the King of Ashantee—and was for ages an object of terror 
to thousands of trembling mortals! Having an aversion 
to “ruddy gore,’ I know little of the new African school 
of fiction or travel (I do not pretend to determine 
“which is which”); but I fancy a pretty story might be 
made of a gallant young Englishman. equipped with one of 
Fox’s Paragons, dropping down suddenly into the midst 
of a tribe of African savages, and there and then being 
acknowledged as King in virtue of his umbrella! The reader 
knows, of course, that the Greeks, in their processions, carried 
a shiadcion over the head of their liberal god, Dionysos ; and 
that the patrician women of the Eternal City shaded their 
charms with an wmbraculum when they appeared in the 
theatre. He knows the old tradition that the umbrella came 
into London early in the eighteenth century, and some fifty 
years later was popularised by the courageous persistency of 
Jonas Hanway. But it was certainly familiar here at a much 
earlier date, as references to it occur in Ben Jonson, in 
Drayton, and in Beaumont and Fletcher. On this head, how- 
ever, I say no more. Enough to have reminded the reader 
that the umbrella, even if considered historically, is to be 
regarded with the reverence we English pride ourselves on 
reserving for things of high descent and ancient pedigree. 

But it is on moral grounds I stand up for the umbrella, 
which has so often stood up for me. With what fidelity it 
serves its owner, alike in sunshine and in rain; sheltering 
Amelia’s complexion from a too ardent sun, and her mantle 
from a too hasty shower! ‘Then, how true a friend it proves 
to the man who uses it well! How many a snow-storm it 
enables him to face! How many a gale it helps him to buffet! 
How firmly it stays his steps down a rapid incline! Your 
umbrella is no mere fair-weather acquaintance: it sticks fast 
to you in adverse circumstances, and is sometimes blown 
“inside out” in the energy of its efforts on your behalf. I 
confess I have but a poor opinion of a man who thinks lightly 
of such services as these. I should suspect him to be fit for 
treason, stratagems, and spoils. For what more would he have? 
What more has he a right to demand? And yet, when his old 
companion begins to show the results of the wear and tear of 
its active existence—when its poor ribs are bent and battered, 
and perhaps even broken by the stress of its experiences ; 
when the gloss has departed from the silk epidermis that once 
shone so brilliantly ; and the once natty brass ferrule is worn 
to a stump—the man has the baseness to fling it aside con- 
tumeliously, to let it moulder in some cobwebbed nook, or to 
hand it over to his valet, who probably disposes of it to some 
second-hand dealer, and then—but its after-fate is too painful 
to dwell upon ! One could hardly believe men capable of such 
ingratitude, if it were not for the pathetic examples that force 
themselves upon one’s notice daily. ¢ 2 

A right-minded and true-hearted gentleman, with a just 
conception of what the moral law requires, and a lively sense of 
the duty he owes towards all who render him faithful service, 
will act in no such heartless and disgraceful fashion. He will 
bethink him of the old motto, Voblesse oblige | He will re- 
member the claims of old companionship. The worn and 
tattered staff—now as ragged as the emblem of the famous 
king-making Earl of Warwick—was with him, he recollects, in 
the vigour of its youth, that grey morning in October when he 
was overtaken by the mists among the rugged precipices of 
Morven and, but for its opportune aid, would have slipped 
down headlong into an unsuspected ravine. It accom- 
panied him up the Nile to the sacred island of Phile, 
and supported his steps over the sandy wastes of Luxor. It 
was with him when he visited the picturesque eyries of 
the Engadine, and he clasped it firmly in his hand when 
he trudged through the gardens and_ vineyards of Pro- 
yvence. In less ambitious excursions it has never failed 
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him. Does he not recall the saloon-deck of the Columba, the 
cosy corner behind the paddle-hox, the sudden pelt of rain as 
the pleasure-ship steamed through the Kyles of Bute, and the 
picture of himself—and another—sheltered beneath its concave 
roof? Oh, never was Cleopatra happier under the silken 
canopy of her barge upon the Cydnus than he—and she— 
under that old umbrella! And that night, too, at the Lyceum, 
when the family carriage was missing, and again the welcome 
shower descended, and once more the old umbrella warded the 
raindrops off a fair girlish head, as he—and she—walked 
homeward, rejoicing! Its grateful owner, as memory yields 
these and other touching reminiscences, vows it shall hold an 
honoured place among his heirlooms and trophies until the end 
of the British Empire and—of Time. 

There is much character in an umbrella ; that is to say, it 
assumes to some extent the character of the man who owns it. 
In the janitor’s cage at a great exhibition you will sometimes 
see a whole collection of umbracula, and will find it interesting 
to study their idiosyncrasies. The sturdy, the defiant, the 
aggressive, the susceptible, the retiring, the insinuating—all 
are there! Remember Mr. Brown’s umbrella in Bulwer 
Lytton’s “Disowned"—it was a part of the man; and 
Micawber’s umbrella in “ David Copperfield ;” and Quilp’s in 
“The Old Curiosity Shop”—what individuality in each! 
Some of my middle-aged readers may not have forgotten 
Adelphi Wright's umbrella in “Paul Pry.” Was ever 
anything more provokingly inquisitive? It seemed to 
partake of the curiosity of its master—thrust itself in 
before him everywhere—poked its ferrule into everybody's 
business. This leads me to the obvious remark that the stage 
as yet has done little with, or for, what should be a most 
effective property. If Mr. Vincent Crummles relied on a pump 
as the foundation of a domestic drama, how much more might 
be made of the umbrella, treated realistically! Or, again, 
what a subject it would supply for a “shilling shocker”! 
What tragedies it may have witnessed, what scenes of anger, 
jealousy, revenge! Or it might be treated in the Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde manner ; for no doubt an umbrella does seem 
possessed of a second self when exposed to the violence of a 
north-easter. A good deal, it is clear, remains to be done with 
the umbrella. 

But with your own umbrella, most gentle reader, there is 
only one thing to be done—keep it ! W. iH. D.-A. 


THE CORAL INDUSTRY OF LEGHORN. 

The French Consul at Leghorn in a recent report states that the 
coral industry has long flourished in Italy, its chief centres being 
Naples, Genoa, and Leghorn, but in recent years it has been 
declining. The price, which in 1883 was 800f. per kilogramme 
for wrought coral, fell to 600f. in 1884, 400f. in 1885, and was 
down to 200f. in 1886 and 1887. ‘The export from Leghorn, 
which was valued at 11,298,400f. in 1883, amounted only to 
3,104,600f. in 1886, while in quantity the exports increased in 
these years by ten per cent. There was a little improvement 
in 1887, but this is not believed to have been permanent. The 
great fall in price, which is ruining the industry in Leghorn, is 
attributed to the large supplies which come from Sciacca, in 
Sicily. and it is believed that these are due to some kind of 
submarine disturbance having put the coral where it is now 
obtained. Raw coral of medium quality has fallen in price 
from 10f. per kilogramme to 3f., and even less. ‘The Consul 
himself saw poor Sciacca coral sold for 50 centimes the kilo- 
gramme. Ten years ago this would have cost about 8f. ‘The 
most flourishing year for the coral industry was 1880, when 
the Sciacca reef was discovered. ‘The greater part of the coral 
manufactured in Leghorn is sent to Russian Poland, Finland, 
Russia, the Balkan Peninsula,.Asia, and Africa. From the most 
ancient times every country has had its favourite shapes.¢ In 
spite of the universal fall in prices, the best worked coral is 
still dear. A perfect piece, of dark colour, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, is still worth 800f. to 1000f.; ten years ago it 
would have cost 1600f. to 1800f. Special pieces such as this 
are chiefly used to decorate the caps of mandarins or the 
turbans of wealthy Mussulmans. ‘The red, whitish, and 
generally the light colours are less prized than the dark 
ones. The export to some countries has declined, because 
coral is now less used for money than it was; but still 
considerable quantities are sent to Abyssinia, the Congo, 
India, Ceylon, the Cape, Siberia, Japan, and China. 17 he 
merchants themselves cannot tell how coral is used in all> 
these countries. It is believed that it is used to decorate 
arrows, lances, &c., and also that the bodies of important 
persons are adorned with it after death. Peasants in Central 
Italy at one time used it to ornament their persons, because 
they knew that it could easily be turned into money when 
necessary; but now they do not buy it with this idea, 
since the fall in prices has been so great. Many houses in 
Leghorn in the trade are already shut up. Ten thousand 
women were employed in the industry, nearly all of whom 
work at home; the number now is about half of this. Yet 
nearly double the quantity is now exported than in 1882, but 
it is of inferior quality and receives less handwork. No 
machines are used, nor are there any mechanical processes in 
connection with the manufacture. The women give the re- 
quired forms to the pieces by hand. The women get from 
7d. to 15d. per day. In Europe coral is in little demand ; it 
seems to have a special suitability for barbarous and sen.i- 
civilised peoples. 


The Bishop of Marlborough has been presented with a silver 
salver and candlestick, subscribed for by the clergy and laity 
of the diocese of Exeter as a token of their regard and esteem 
on his resigning the Archdeaconry of Totnes. The presenta- 
tion was made at the palace by the Bishop of Exeter. 

Mr. Ritchie, president of the Local Government Board, 
was presented with the freedom of the Burgh of Dundee on 
Oct. 13, and, in reply, he acknowledged the assistance which 
he had received from men of all parties during the passage of 
the Local Government Bill through the House of Commons. 
He hoped that the members of the new councils would be 
elected irrespective of party feeling. 

At Chester Police-Court the Chairman of the Bench, Mr. 
H. W. Brown, has presented Dr. Thelwall, of Farndon, with 
the Royal Humane Society’s medal for conspicuous courage 
in saving life. On Aug. 28 a man flung himself into the Dee, 
when it was in flood. Dr. Thelwall was passing, and jumped 
into the river and brought the man ashore im an unconscious 
condition. He then set to work to restore animation, and 
eventually succeeded. 

Mr. H. C. Burdett, Secretary to the Share and Loan Depart- 
ment, Stock Exchange, has issued a table which exhibits the 
state of the National Debt now that Conversion has been com- 
pleted. From this it appears that the existing New Two-and- 
Three-Quarters per Cent Consols.. amount to £514,313,570, and 
that there is £42,464,052 Old Consols and Reduced Three per 
Cents outstanding. As regards these unconverted remainders, 
the Chancellor of the Excheguer gave notice in July last that 
at the end of twelve months from date they would be paid off 
when and how it pleased him, in amounts of not less than 
£500,000 at a time. 
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H.M.S. HERO. 


The twin-screw battle-ship Hero, recently added to the Navy, 
is of the Conqueror type. She is built of steel, and carries a 
single turret 22 ft. in diameter. In this turret are mounted 
two 45-ton breech-loading guns. She has also four six-inch 
guns, on sponsons, twelve quick-firing, and several machine 
guns. The armour-plating is 12in. thick on the sides, and 
14 in. on the turret. The dimensions of the ship are—length, 
270 ft. ; beam, 58 ft. ; displacement, 6200 tons. She has engines 
of 6000-horse power, which give her a speed of between fifteen 
and sixteen knots an hour. The bunkers will carry 620 tons 
of coal, which, at a ten-knot speed, will carry her over 5000 
miles. During the recent mancuvres the Hero was attached 
to Admiral Tryon’s squadron. She will now take up her 
position at Portsmouth as tender to the Excellent. This ship 
was constructed, at Chatham, with greater celerity than any 
other ironclad, either in private or public yards. There has 
been a saving of £20,000 over the cost of her sister-ship, the 
Conqueror, which was two years and eight months in hand, 
whilst the Hero has been turned ont in eighteen months and 
six days. Another vessel of the class of belted cruisers, the 
Immortalité, is to be shortly commenced. 


MUSIC. 

As already intimated, the thirty-third series of Saturday after- 
noon concerts at the Crystal Palace was inaugurated on Oct. 13. 
The programme comprised Mozart's overture to “ Die Zauber- 
fléte ” and Beethoven’s First Symphony (in C major), and two 
pieces given for the first time at these concerts. These were 
an overture, by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, entitled “'The Dowie 
Dens o’ Yarrow”; and “ Espafia,” a rhapsody, by M. Chabrier. 
The overture (which had been previously heard elsewhere) 
is the production of a young Scottish musician, who 
has recently attracted much attention by several coin- 
positions evidencing great aptitude for the command of 
orchestral variety and dramatic effect. The work now referred 
to gives further proof thereof, and it met with an enthusiastic 
reception. The rhapsody is reflective of the national character 
implied by its title, and may have to be spoken of again when 
better placed than at the end of the concert. Another instru- 
mental piece in the programme referred to was Liszt's 
elaborate, eccentric, and difficult pianoforte concerto in E flat, 
which received a highly skilful interpretation from Mr. Fritz 
Hartvigson. In this and in the orchestral pieces, the band, 
conducted by Mr. Manns, maintained its reputation. Vocal 
pieces were contributed by Mdlle. Gambogi. 

Mr. Freeman Thomas’s Promenade Concerts at Covent- 
Garden Theatre closed—as we have previously. intimated—on 
Oct. 15, with a special performance for his benefit. At the 
last of the classical nights during the previous week Mrs. 
Dutton Cook (who, as Miss Linda Scates, was a distinguished 
pianoforte student of the Royal Academy of Music) played 
Weber's Concertstiick with sound taste and judgment; and 
Mr. Bernard Carrodus (son of the eminent violinist) executed 
two solo pieces by Wieniawski with special effect. Madame 
Belle Cole and Mr. H. Pierey were the vocalists, and the pro- 
gramme included sterling orchestral music worthily rendered. 

«The little theatre in Great Queen-street, Holborn (formerly 
called the “ Novelty” and now entitled the “ Jodrell”). was 
announced to reopen with performances by the Russian 
National Opera Company. The concerts recently given by 
the company at the Royal Albert Hall have been noticed by 
_ us. In their new venture they have the advantages (before 
wanting) of dramatic action and scenic surroundings ; although 
the locale chosen is of very limited capacity for the presenta- 
tion of grand opera. Of the performances we must speak 
hereafter. 

The arrangements for the so-called festival at Hanley on 
Oct. 11—a tentative experiment with a view to more extensive 
operations in future—have already been given by us in detail. 

Madame Adelina Patti recently gave a concert at Swansea, 
for the benefit of the hospital there and of the poor around 
her castle of Craig-y-nos; this occasion having been one of 
several on which the great prima-donna has exercised her 
rare gifts for similar benevolent purposes. Her own in- 
comparable performances, and the co-operation of other 
eminent artists, combined to realise an attractive and varied 
programme. 

THE BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 

We have previously given details of the arrangements for this 
event, which closed on Oct. 19. These celebrations are of 
comparatively recent institution, this having been the sixth 
triennial occasion. As with the older established festivals 
(those of the three cathedral cities of Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Worcester ; and of Birmingham), the Bristol performances 
are given with a benevolent purpose; in this instance, in aid 
of important local medical institutions by which large benefits 
are bestowed on the many in need of them in the locality and 
neighbourhood. Bristol has not, as yet, greatly distinguished 
itself, as Birmingham has, in the production of grand works 
especially commissioned for the festival; but, on the other 
hand, the programmes include many important compositions, 
sacred and secular, and the means for their interpretation are 
of adequate extent and efficiency. 

As we have already given particulars of the arrangements 
for the festival which closed on Oct. 19, but little remains now 
to be said beyond recording its commencement, when the 
programme for the morning consisted of “ Elijah,” that of the 
evening miscellaneous concert having comprised many interest- 
ing vocal and instrumental pieces. among them having been a 
selection from Gluck’s opera, “Iphigénie en ‘Tauride,” and 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto in A minor, played by Sir 
Charles Hallé. 

The performances generally must be referred to hereafter, 
when brief notice will suffice, the works performed, although 
strong in interest and variety, having all been more or less 
familiar. 


At Charing-cross Hospital medical school, the scholarship 
of fifty guineas open to students of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge has been awarded to Mr. Albert Carling, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. The entrance scholarship of 
100 guineas has been awarded to Mr. William Escombe, and 
that of fifty guineas to Mr. Percy J. Probyn. 

Conferences attended by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Certified Reformatory and Industrial Schools have been 
held in the lecture-room of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, to 
consider the provisions of the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools Bills introduced into the House of Lords by the 
Government, a number of amendments being suggested. 

Alderman Turney, the Mayor of Nottingham, unveiled on 
Oct. 12 a statue of the late Mr. Samuel Morley, which has 
been erected at the top of Market-street, Nottingham, by 
public subscription. The inscription reads :—“ Samuel Morley, 
member of Parliament, merchant, philanthropist, friend, 
social reformer, Christian citizen.’ The Mayor entertained 
the delegates to the Congregational Union. to breakfast before 
the ceremony, and then a procession was formed to the 
statue. Ten thousand persons were present, 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

F W NEwMAN.—The mistake did not appear in our report.so we have taken no 
action in regard to your letter. We have no room to give names In extenso. 

J W Youne.—We cannot answer hy post. The paper you mention is as good as 
any; but you hac better subscribe to a monthly magazine, either the British 
Chess Magazine or the Chess Monthly. 

JW Watton (Hull).—Thanks ; the game is under examination and, if approved of, 
shall he published, 

Mrs M U (Birnam, Perth).—The solution certainly appeared ; but, to save trouble, 
we repeat it here—1.Q to Q R sq, K to B 6th; 2.Q to R sth, mate. The other 
Variations are obvious. 

CLS (Camden Tow 


The expression “ Jadouhe” must be used before touching 

a pece, and expresses only the intention to readjust its position. Once a piece is 
touched, unless by sheer accident, it must be moved. 

A D G.—Neither side can he compelled to do anything different, and the game, in 
the case mentioned, is drawn. 

B Davey (Plymouth).—Q) White has three full moves to mate in, 
(3) No; but you might arrange a game by correspondence, 

G T Epwarps, R E.tiorr, B Davey, J Gaskry, W L,and others.—Problem No, 
2321 can he solved In two moyes as you point out, but it was very far from the 
author's intention. + 

CoLumMBuS.—The problem shall be re-examined and reported upon very shortly, 

OLUTIONS OF PronLEM No. 2319 received from GJ Veale; of No. 2320 
F rs of Wedde’s Hotel © Cook ( eading). Quidnune. (Leeds), L 
askin, DT (Leeds), 8 J Gibbs Junior and P R Gibbs (Plaistow) ; of 

Malvern, Dane John (Bast Manchester), W T Smith (Hailsham), 
Peterhouse, W Von Beverhoudt, J G Grant, and A W Hamilton Gell. 

Cornrecr SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM NO, 2322 received from A G@ Baghot, Martin F, 
J Dixon, A Newman, Hereward, Ww rs (Canterbury), E Casella (Paris), 
W Hillicr, E Lucas, Howard A, T Rob KE Phillips, Amateurs of Wedde's 
Hotel, G J Veale, Dr. Gustav Waltz (Heide ), Columbus, John G Grant, Dawn, 
W Wright, Mrs Kelly, Shadforth, Peterhouse, Ruby Rook, W Von Beverhoudt, 
F C Cook (Reading), B Louden, D McCoy (Galway), Anglim (Lyme Regis), 
T G (Ware), Dr F St, J D Tucker (Leeds), Quidnunc (Leeds), W_R Raillem, 
D T (Ben Rhydding), Thomas Chown (Brighton), Percy Ewen, H Brooks, and 
HS B(Ben Khydding). 


(2) No. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2320. 
BLACK, 
Any move 


WHITE. 
1. Kt to Q 6th 
2, Mates accordingly, 


PROBLEM No, 2324. 
By Mrs. T. B. ROWLAND. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 
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The English Mechanic Problem tourney has resulted as follows :—For 
mate in three moves: First prize, G. J. Slater; second, E. J. Cooper. For 
mate in two moves: First prize, T. Taverner; second, A. Bolus. The 
solution contest ended in a tie between three competitors for each prize. 
We give below the problems which secured first honours :— 

White: K at Q B 2nd, Q at Q B 4th, R at Q R 4th, Kts at K 4thandK R 
8th, P at K B 6th. 

Black: K at K B 6th, Ps at K Kt 6th and Q B 6th. 

White to play, and mate in three moves. 

White: K at K R 2nd, Qat Q R 7th, R at K Sth, Kt at Q 6th, BatK R 
8th, Ps at Q B 2nd and Q B 5th. ; 

Black: K at Q 5th, Kts at Q Kt 3rd and Q Kt 5th, P at Q R7th. 

White to play, and mate in two moves. 


Mr. G. J. Slater, whose success we have just recorded, announces for 
early publication a collection of problems, under the title of “ Slater's 
Selected Stars.” Mr. Slater's merits as a composer are so well known that 
the work ought to meet with a great demand, especially as a large pro- 
portion of the problems will be those that have won prizes in various 
competitions. An introduction illustrative of problem composition is also 
promised, in which the subject is to be dealt with on an entirely new basis. 

On Monday, Oct, 8, Mr. J. H. Blackburne played eighc simultaneous 
blindfold games against the same number of members of the City of 
London Chess Club, Commencing shortly after six play continued, save 
for a brief interval at nine p.m., till the last game ended at 11.30, when Mr, 
Blackburne achieved, without apparent fatigue, the feat of winning five 
games and drawing three. The attendance was large, and the result 
receive with much applause. On the Friday preceding, Mr. Blackburne 
gaye an exhibition of simultaneous play over the board, when he won 
eighteen games, drew two, and lost none, 

An open handicap tournament is announce! to commence at Simpson's 
on Nov. 1. About twenty entries are expected, including (subject to engage- 
ments) J. H. Blackbu: ne, C. Von Bardeleben, C. Muller, F. Lee, W. H. k. 
Pollock, and H. E. Bird. Mr. Henley, of Simpson's, is hon, treasurer, and 
the company head the list with a subscription. All further information can 
be obtained, either personally or by letter, of the hon. secretary, Mr. Bird. 

We have received the sixth annual report of the Brighton Chess Club, 
which deals with a singularly suecessful year, not one of its inter-club 
matches having been lost. The Championship Cup was again taken by Mr. 
H. W. Butler, and the Handicap nin by Mr. T. Smith. Altogether the club 
seems to be of considerable strength, and its prosperity speaks well for the 
energy of its executive. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Manchester Athenzeum Chess Club 
was held on Oct. 2, when the committee's report and the treasurers account 
were presented, and both proved of a most satisfactory order. There are 
about 140 members on the books, and a full programme of engagements was 
got through with marked suecess. Mr. C, A. Dust won the open handicap, 
and the prizes of the funior handicap were divided after a second tie. A new 
programme, of much interest, has been arranged. 

We have also reecived reports of the chess clubs at Hanley, Battersea, 
anl Plymouth, which tell the same tale of progress and prosperity, and 
bear striking evidence of the marked interest in the game which is now 
shown in all parts of the country. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
AT HOME. 
Twelve months (including Christmas Number), £1 9s. 3d. 
Six months, 14s. Christmas Half-Year, lis, 3d. 
Three months, 7s, Christmas Quarter, 8s, 3d. 

Copies will be supplied direct from the Office to any part of the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands, for any period, at the rate of 64d. for 
each Number, paid in advance. 

ABROAD. 


The yearly subscription abroad, including the Christmas Number, is 
£1 16s. 4d, (on thin paper, £1 12s.), with the following exceptions :— 

To Abyssinia, Aden, Bechuanaland, Borneo, Ceylon, India. Java, Labuan, 
Penang, Philippine Islands, Sarawak, Siam, Singapore, and Zanzibar, £2 1s. 
(on thin paper, 34s.) 

To Diego Garcia and Madagascar (except 8t. Mary and Tamatave), £2 5s. 
(on thin paper, £1 16s, 4d.) 

Subscribers are specially advised to order the thick paper edition, the 
appearance of the engravings on the thin paper copies being greatly injured 
by the print at the back showing through. 

Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days of the 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

ee sae must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 
198, St--nd. in English money ; by cheque. crossel “The Union Bank of 
London”; or by Post-Office Order, payable av the Hast Strand Post Office, to 
INGRaw BRorueErs, of 198, Strand, London, = 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE. FADE: OF THE LEAR: 


The time of the “ golden reaping” is over, and the tints of th 
autumn season already deck the face of the land, It is e 
peaceful time, this autumnal period—to my mi by 


nd t 
peaceful of the year. he most 


Spring is, in itself,a time 

bustle and preparation. All is activity in the he, 
life. The sap is maturing, and its products are bursting forth 
in the shape of swelling bnd and expanding leaf. Summer ; 
also a season of unrest. Nature has much to do in the * ro “ 
time of the year.” After the leaf comes the flower, and jt baad 
great and important. business this, of spreading petals e 
issuing invitations to the insects, of fertilisation, and of fos 
shadowing the fruit. Winter is all gloom and cbill, Plant. 
life has either died out, or has gone to sleep beneath the snow. 
But for the hardy evergreens, there is no sign of vitality on the 
earth. So these three seasons are neither restful nor show the 
great virtue of patient quiescence. But with autumn, how 
different things seem. Now you have the repose of Nature 
and the mellow rest of the year. Activity is over, and yon 
have come to the time of quiet fullness. Seed-time and rj Penine 
have passed away, and reaping-time itself has just gone py 
As you sit on the lawn this autumn evening the spirit of reat 
sinks into your heart and mind ; the world is almost lulled to 
sleep, but a flood of memories, mostly grave. rushes across the 
vista of your past. The rooks have gone to sleep earlier than 
usual this evening, and only a very late swift or swallow dis. 
turbs the evening air with the light whirr of its wings, Our 
lives repeat the seasons in their changing years: hut the time 
when the tints deepen and the rich browns and purples replace 
the green hues of the summer days, brings all its own delight 
in the sweet “ harvest of a quiet eye.” : 

There is not a leaf round or about us to-night, save those of 
the evergreens, which does not speak of the waning of the life 
of the year. Primarily. think of a leaf and its uses. Between 
two delicate skins you find enclosed a multitude of the micro. 
scopic bags or sacs we name cells. -On the upper side of the 
leaf these cells are long, and placed close together. From 
their resemblance to the arrangements of the slabs in a close 
paling, these upper cells form what is known as the “ palisade” 
layer. They are full of the green colouring matter which 
botanists know as chlorophyll. This, indeed. is why the upper 
side of a leaf is coloured of a darker green hue than its under 
surface. You have more chlorophyll above than below. It js 
leaf-colour, not sunlight, which makes the difference you haye 
noted. Below this upper and close Jayer of cells you find a 
second layer. There the cells are loosely set together. Between 
them there are numerous gaps and spaces, and you can see, ina 
microscopic study of a leaf, that many of these spaces open on 
the under surface of the leaf in curious little apertures, called 
stomata. Existing by thousands on the under surface of 
leaves (there are more than a million on that lime-tree’s leaf) 
each of these little mouths is really an opening bounded by 
two half-moon-shaped cells—the “ guard cells.” These mouths 
close in dry weather, but open in damp weather to allow the 
excess of moisture to escape from the plant. They are inti- 
mately connected, you observe, with the life and nutrition of 
the plant, and, in truth, the whole leaf is part and parcei of 
the plant's digestive economy. 

But enough of leaf-structure. I merely dip into plait 
anatomy to give you an idea of the complex nature of che 
foliage ; and you will be the better able to realise the masni- 
tude of the fall of the leaf when you know what a leaf 
really is. Fora week or two past you have been watching 
the changing hues of the foliage ; these changes are the signs 
of true death. The water which, absorbed by the roots, is 
carried up to the leaves to play its part in the plant's nourish- 
ment, contains minerals dissolved therein. This mineral 
matter remains behind: it chokes and clogs the vessels and 
cells of the leaf until, in the autumn-time, the leaf becomes 
cut off from all sources of nutritive supply. When leaves fall 
and decay. you note that they must return to the soil the 
minerals stolen from it by the roots of the plant. By its death 
the leaf therefore returns, like the animal itself, to the matter 
whence it arose. Then, pari passu. come those changes in 
colour which precede the death of the foliage. You see the 
yellow of the birch and the willow ; here and there you behold 
the red tint of that climbing vine; and the wood beyond is 
varied enough in its autumnal dress. How these tints are pro- 
duced is, perchance, not yet quite a matter of botanical 
certainty. The green colour becomes chemically acted upon, 
and it may be that it is resolved into other substances afterall. 
But here, as elsewhere, that we call decay is only change. You 
cannot destroys’ matter, you only change and alter its form. 
Nature herself teaches us the same wholesome lesson. That 
dead leaf, which will shortly decompose and vanish away, 
preaches nevertheless, when we know its history, the great 
truth that it has not been annihilated, but that its matter m 
fresh combinations will contribute to the welfare of the foliage 
with which the warmth of next spring will deck the trees. 

Then the leaf falls. In some trees, leaves persist for 
years. That Scotch fir may keep its leaves for four or five 
years ; in other firs, they are’said to remain for ten or twelve 
years. But these are dry, solid leaves, and stand somewhat 
outside the category of those whose fall is heralded by the 
engthening nights. Think of your leaf when it was displayed 
in all the glory of its full development, with broad green 
lade and lusty stalk. That stalk is a direct continuation of 
stem or branch. Into its substance, and thence into the leaf, 
pass the vessels or fibres which become the “veins.” When 
autumn approaches, however, you observe a change to occur 
the hitherto strong attachment between leaf and branch. As 
animal structures decay and wax old, as bones become more 
brittle and as blood-vessels develop rigid walls in place of 
their former elastic boundaries, so we have observed the leaf to 
become clogged with mineral matter. Then succeed changes 
of more intricate nature. Between the stalk of the leaf aud 
the branch on which it is borne, a layer or two of cells 1s 
found to become affected by the stoppage of the leafs food- 
supply. In this layer the cells become disintegrated ; they 
undergo dissolution, and thus come to constitute a kin 
of barrier-line between the leaf-stalk and the branch. 
It is the old story this, of “the little rift within the lute, 
which by-and-by will silence the harmony of Natures vita 
ectivities. Next, this process of disconnection deepens 
‘The cells and fibres of the leaf-stalk begin to decay at th: 
barrier - line which has been marked out from within 
A faint mark shows where the leaf and the branch es 
part company. In some leaves, indeed, you may see ti 5 
line of disjunction early enough in the season. ‘Then, 00 coe 
side of the line within, at the joining of leaf-stalk . 
branch, the cells become hardened. The stalk then cat 
way, the dead leaf flutters to the ground, and only @ mart 
but a scar that is healed in truth—remains to mar 
place where once grew the living item of the tree-coonemy 
Even in her measures for the separation of tree and l¢ 
Nature shows a kindly phase. There is no rudeness, harsh 
or severity, but only a mild process of gradual separation @ : 
almost invisible deday when the leaf falls and flutters (0 ' 
ground, ANDREW WILSON. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated July 7, 1884), with a codicil (dated Nov. 15, 
1887), of the late Mr. Charles Markham, J.P., of Tapton House, 
*hesterfield, Derbyshire, who died on Aug. 30 last, has been 
proved in the Principal Registry by the executors—H. W. K. 
Markham, the nephew, Mrs. Rosa Markham, the widow, and 
Charles Paxton Markham and Arthur Basil Markham, the 
sons, the value of the personal estate being sworn under 
£233,900. The testator gives legacies of £500 each to his 
widow and his nephew and executor, H. W. K. Markham, 
and devises his house and grounds at Tapton. and the whole of 
the effects therein, to his widow, Mrs. Rosa Markham, for her 
life, and after her decease to his son. C. P. Markham, subject toa 
charge of £6000 on their mi&rriage settlement. The testator 
further directs the sum of £55,000 to be set aside and invested 
for his widow, for her life; two sums of £20,000 each for his two 
daughters, Geraldine and Violet ; and £6000 to his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Lovell. The residue of his estate is directed to be 
divided in equal shares between his two sons, above mentioned, 
O. P. Markham and A. B. Markham. 

The Scoteh Confirmation, under the seal of the Commissary 
Court of Elgin and Nairn, of the last will and testament 
(dated Nov. 30, 1887) of Lady Anne Pitcairn Gordon-Cumming, 
late of Altyre and Gordonstown, in the county of Elgin, who 
died on Aug. 18 last, granted to Sir William Gordon Gordon- 
Cumming, Bart., and Walter Frederick Campbell Gordon- 
Cumming, the executors nominate, was resealed in London on 
Oct. 8, the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland exceeding £14,000. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under the seal of the Commissary 
Court of Elgin and Nairn, of the trust disposition and settle- 
ment (dated Feb, 21, 1877) of the Rt. Hon. James Ogilvie 
Grant, Barl of Seafield, M.P. for Elgin and Nairn from 1868 
to 1874, late of Mayne, Elgin, N.B., and No. 61, Onslow-gardens, 
granted to Major-General Frederick William Edward Forestier 
Walker, the accepting executor nominate, was resealed in 
London on Oct. 11, the value of the personal estate in England 
and Scotland exceeding £1800. 

The will (as contained in paper writings marked A, B, C, 
D, BH, and F) of Mr. William 
James Scarlett, of No. 200, 
Queen’s - gate, and Schemore 
House, Gigha, Argyll, who died 
on July 31 last, was proved on 
Oct.8 by Thomas Roland Scarlett 
and Harry Scarlett, the brothers, 
Thomas Yate Benyon,and Richard 
James Streatfield, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £ 142,000. 
The testator leaves £10,000, upon 
trust, for each of his younger 
children ; £500 to each executor ; 
£300 to his sister, Annie; and 
all his late wife’s jewellery be- 
tween his daughters. He devises 
his Scotch estates, wpon trust, for 
his eldest son and the heirs male 
of his body. The residue of his 
property goes to his son who shall 
first attain the age of twenty-one. 

The will (dated May 19, 1886) 
of Mr. John Ralph Engledue, late 
of No. 3, Durham-villas, Kensing- 
ton, who died on July 19 last, was 
proved on Oct. 10 by Lewis John 
Martin Mason and ‘‘homas Threl- 
fall, two of the executors, power 
being reserved to John Simson, 
the other executor, to come in and 
prove; the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £95,000. 
The testator, after making pecu- 
niary and other bequests, leaves 
the residue of his real and personal 
estate, upon trust, for his six 
children, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 1, 1877) 
of Mr. Charles Wetherell Wardle, 
late of Linton Spring, Spofforth, 
Yorkshire, engineer, who died on 
July 2 last, has been proved in 
the Wakefield District Registry 
by Edwin Wardle, the son, William 
Henry Leather, and George Hind 
Nelson, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to upwards of £72,000. The testator bequeaths £500, the 
use, for life, of his house, with the gardens, stables, and the 
furniture, plate, &c., therein, and an annuity of £2000 to his 
wife, Mrs. Anne Eliza Wardle; and £10,000 each to his 
daughters, Mrs. Alice Mary Piccoli, Mrs. Adelaide Eliza 
Sanderson, Mrs. Fanny Maria Smith, Mrs. Clara Richardson, 
and Harriet Emily Wardle.’'The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his son, Edwin Wardle, absolutely. 

The will (dated Jan. 7, 1888) and a codicil (dated July 19, 
1888) of the Countess Isabella Jane English (Contessa Romana), 
late of No. 8, Ulster-terrace, Regent's Park, and Dun Esk, 
Teignmouth, who died on Sept. 2 last, were proved on Oct. 9 
by the Rev. James Shepherd, Austin John King, and James 
Parfitt, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£47,000. The testatrix bequeaths £3000 to the Prior Park 
College, near Bath, and a further sum of £2000 to found a 
theological chair ; £1000 each to the Seminary of St. Thomas, 
Hammersmith, the Superior of St. Charles's College, St. 
Charles’-square, and the Superior of the St. Scholastica at 
Dun Esk; £100 each to the Superiors of the Franciscans at 
Stratford and Portobello-road, the Sisters of Mercy, Blandford- 
square, and the Poor Clares at Notting-hill; £1000 to James 
Parfitt, £500 to Austin Joseph King, £5000 and an additional 
£1000 to carry on her house for twelve months after her death, 
to the Rev. James Shepherd; the original likeness of his 
Holiness Pius Nono to Cardinal Manning ; and very numerous 
legacies to relatives, servants, and Roman Catholic institutions. 
The residue of her property she leaves to the Prior Park 
College, for the benefit thereof. 

The will (dated June 3, 1884), with three codicils (dated 
Oct. 25, 1884, and June 28 and Oct. 22, 1886), of Miss Hannah 
Maria Hill, late of No. 4, Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, Devon, 
who died on Aug. 14, was proved on Oct. 8 by Henry Rivington 
Hill, the brother, John Park Sweetland, the nephew. and the 
Rey. Benjamin Fuller James, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £45,000. The testatrix gives her 
jewel-case and contents to her niece Elizabeth Mary Hill ; 
£1000 to her brother, Henry ; £100 each to her other executors ; 
and numerous small legacies to relatives and servants. The 
residue of her real and personal estate she leaves, as to one 
half thereof, to her brother, Henry ; and the other half to her 
nephews, Edward Maddox Sweetland and John Park Sweet- 
land, and her niece Sarah Matilda Greenfel!, her said niece to 
have £1000 more than her nephews. 


c.peNtscHer » G. 


The will (dated Oct. 26, 1879), with a codicil (dated 
June 12, 1884), of Mr. Richard Meco Be ots i of 
Ardsley House, Barnsley, Yorkshire, who died on July 9 last, 
was proved at the Wakefield District Registry in September 
by Richard Micklethwait Stansfeld, one of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £34,000. The testator 
charges his “ Ardsley settled estates.” with the payment of 
£8000 each to his younger sons and £3000 each to his 
daughters. He devises his “unsettled Ardsley estates” to his 
son, Richard Key Micklethwait, for life, with -remainder 
to his first and other sons, according to seniority in tail male 
but charged with the payment of £10,000 as portions for his 
daughters ; and certain other lands and premises in Yorkshire 
he leaves to his other sons, John Leonard and George Whitley, 
but charged with the payment of £300 per annum to his wife 
in addition to her jointure of £500. His household furniture 
he leaves to his wife, for life, and also the sum of £1000 ; and 
there are other legacies. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his son who shall first attain the age of 
twenty-one. 

The will (dated Oct. 15, 1887) of Mr. William Chalker, late 
of Belle Vue House, Newbridge Hill, Weston, near Bath, who 
died on Aug. 23 last, was proved on Oct. 8 by Mrs. Sophia 
Chalker, the widow, and William John Chalker, Henry 


. Chalker, and Charles Chalker, the sons, the executors, the 


value of the personal estate exceeding £33,000. The testator 
bequeaths £100. the use, for life, of one of his messuages, and 
his household furniture, plate, horses and carriages, and an 
annuity of £300 to his wife ; subject thereto, he leaves all his 
property between his children, William John, Henry, Charles, 
Sophia, and Elizabeth, in equal shares, but all sums advanced 
to them during his life is to be brought into hotehyot. 


AMBULANCE-WORK FOR COAL-MINERS. 


The recent Act of Parliament for regulating the management 
of mines, which came into force at the beginning of this year, 
contains a very important clause making provision for the 
better care of the unfortunate miners who get injured in many 
ways happening every day. It is now compulsory on mine- 


the rescuer to use in hanging to a ladder or other object. The 
method of restoring persons suffocated in burning buildings or 
from foul air in mines was next shown. Thereare two methods of 
doing this, one known as the Sylvester and the other as the 
Marshail-Hall system. The Board of Trade, however, in a 
recent order, adopted the Sylvester system, which is the one 
now generally practised. The next exercise was that of the 
restoration of the apparently drowned by the Marshall-Hall 
system. Then a loud report was heard, which was supposed 
to have been a pit explosion, and men with the following 
injuries were immediately attended to :—(1) broken thigh ; (2) 
broken leg below knee ; (3) injured head and ribs; (4) injured 
spine; (5) wounded thigh, artery, and broken thigh; (6) 
wounded arm, artery, and broken collar-bone; (7) wounded 
artery below knee. A second explosion followed shortly after 
to give the remainder of the classes an opportunity of showing 
their skill. Several of Messrs. Atkinson and Philipson’s (of 
Newcastle) wheel-litters were used. This concluded the drill. 
The men who had taken part in the demonstration and the 
visitors drew near the lawn, and were addressed by several 
gentlemen, among them Mr. John Graham, the county 
Coroner, who bore testimony to the benefits of ambulance 
instruction. 


BLACK-BUCK SHOOTING IN INDIA. 


Indian antelopes are pretty, graceful animals, standing about 
as high as an English sheep. The buck is very handsome: a 
good specimen will be jet-black on his back and half-way 
down his sides, while the under part of his body is snowy 
white. His horns are spiral and slender; sometimes they are 
widely spread. and sometimes close together; they are sup- 
posed to be most perfect when they approach the form of an 
equilateral triangle. We are told that the best horn on record 
measures about 28 inches. ‘The females, which have no horns, 
are of a delicate fawn colour. 

Shooting black-buck, though perhaps not a very exciting 
sport, is not bad fun. When they have been much hunted and 
fired at, they get very wild, and can only be approached by 
stratagem. One plan is to make a native lead your horse 
round the antelope, in a gradually 
decreasing circle, while you walk 
on the outer side of the horse. 
When you get close enough, you 
lie down; and the horse walks 
on a little way, to enable you to 
fire. 

Our correspondent, whose 
sketches are engraved on another 
page, was one day stalking black- 
buck in this manner, when his 
horse, rather objecting to be used 
as “cover,” suddenly turned and 
kicked his owner with both heels, 
sending him and his rifle, which 
was at full cock, spinning round 
the same centre. Luckily, the 
rifle did not go off ; but, of course, 
the buck did. 

Riding down a wounded buck 
is considered by some to be ex- 
cellent sport. ‘The first buck that 
our correspondent ever got was 
killed in this way. A rifle-shot 
had broken the buck’s hind-leg at 
the hock ; but he went away on 
three legs. ‘The sportsman then 
seized a hog-spear, mounted his 
horse, which had been trained to 
pig-sticking, and rode after the 
crippled animal, a chase of about 
four hours, through a rough 
country with small patches of 
jungle, till the buck was speared. 

When the indigo - plant is 
about 2ft. high, the antelopes 
will often allow persons to ap- 
proach yery near them before 
they move; then you have to 
shoot them running, or rather 
jumping, which is very pretty. 
Our correspondent has often tried 
to approach them in natives’ 


* 
AMBULANCE-DRILL DEMONSTRATION FOR COAL-MINERS -IN BEAMISH PARK, DURHAM. 


owners to have in every colliery a supply of bandages, splints, 
and tourniquets, ready for application to the injured, with a 
stretcher or ambulance on which the patient may be carried. 
The former mode of removing the injured was by an ordinary 
colliery cart, and no means were previously used to relieve 
suffering by steadying a broken limb with splints and bandages. 
By such rough treatment, a simple injury was too often con- 
verted into one of a much more serious character, attended by 
a much longer period of suffering, and frequently by death. 

The St. John Ambulance Association anticipated the 
coming into force of this Act by sending its able represent- 
ative, Surgeon-Major Hutton, to organise classes throughout 
the mining counties. In the North of England, the work 
was speedily taken up by Mr. Waynman Dixon, of 
Middlesborough ; Dr. Alfred Mantle, M.D., of Stanley, in 
Durham ; and other gentlemen ; and, in acomparatively short 
time, hundred: of miners, after attending a course of lectures 
and passing the necessary examination, received certificates of 
competency to render “ first aid” to the injured. 

‘As the outcome of so many classes being formed and cer- 
tificates granted, the largest review and demonstration of 
ambulance work ever witnessed in this country took place on 
Saturday, Sept. 29, in Beamish Park (eight miles from 
Durham), the seat of Mr. T. Duncombe Eden. A more pic- 
turesque spot, or one better adapted for such a gathering, 
could scarcely be found than this park, which by the kindness 
of Mr. Eden was granted for the occasion. Three hundred 
miners, wearing the badges of the Association, walked four 
abreast, each class preceded by two men carrying the stretcher, 
the procession being headed by the South Derwent Colliery 
Band. with a detachment of ambulance members of the 
County Constabulary. The whole of the exercises and drills 
were carried out under the direction of Surgeon-Major Hutton 
and Dr. Mantle. The first part was the use of the tri- 
angular bandage, Professor Esmarch’s three-cornered bandage, 
which can be tied in no fewer than thirty-two different ways, 
and can be used for any injury to the human frame. Surgeon- 
Major Hutton advises the miners, wherever they go, to have 
their pocket-handkerchiefs made on this triangular pattern. 
The next portion of the programme consisted of the various 
modes of carrying the injured, first with, and then without, 
stretchers. Then came an exposition of Captain Shaw’s method 
of carrying persons out of burning buildings; the rescuer 
throws the person rescued over his shoulder or back in any 
position, but always in such a way as to leave one arm free for 


bullock- carts. They take no 
notice of the cart so long as it 
proceeds along the usual road ; 
but the instant it leaves the wonted track they smell a 
rat, and are off. A fine herd of antelepes is a grand sight; the 
does often number a hundred or more; there are usually two 
or three young bucks, and a grand old one, coal-black, who 
walks last of the herd. 


The Town Council of Leeds have unanimously resolved to 
purchase, if possible, Kirkstall Abbey, at a cost of £6000. 


Mrs. Henderson, for many years housekeeper to her Majesty, 
died on Oct. 13 at Windsor Castle, of bronchitis. The deceased 
was attended by Sir William Jenner. 

The Irish Poplin Manufactory, at 31, College-green, Dublin, 
have obtained another large order from the Queen of Italy for 
their excellent fabrics. 

At Trinity College, Cambridge University, the four vacant 
fellowships have been bestowed upon the following gentle- 
men, all of whom were formerly scholars of the college: (1) 
Mr. Hugh Vibart Macnaghten, B.A., Craven Scholar, 1883, 
Chancellor's Medallist and First-class Classic, 1885; (2) Mr. 
Arthur Fenton Hort, B.A., First Division of Classical Tripos, 
Part I., 1885, and First-class of Part If., 1886 ; (3) Mr. Henry 
Bury, B.A., First-class Natural Science Tripos, 1885 ; (4) Mr. 
Alfred Cardew Dixon, B.A., Senior Wrangler, 1886, and First- 
class, Division I., of Mathematical Tripos (final), 1887.—At 
Queen’s College the following scholars of the college have 
been elected into vacant fellowships :—(1) Robert Hatch 
Kennett, B.A., Senior in the Semitic Languages Tripos, 1886, 
Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar, 1887, Mason Prize for Biblical 
Hebrew, 1887; (2) William Stanley Melsome, B.A., First-class 
Natural Sciences ‘Tripos, Part I., June, 1886, and First-class 
Natural Sciences 'Tripos, Part IL., June, 1887, for Physiology. 
At the same meeting Francis Giffard Plaistowe, B.A., was 
awarded an Exhibition of £20.—At Oxford the following gentle- 
men have been elected to Classical Exhibitions at Worcester 
College : Mr. Frank Eric Charles Drew, of Leamington College ; 
Mr. Richard St. John Vavasour, of Rossall School ; Mr. Morrice 
Alfred Edwards, of King’s College School, London ; Mr. Herbert 
Joseph Tiffen, of Malvern College. The scholarships at Lady 
Margaret’s Hall haye been awarded in the following order :— 
(1) Miss Pemberton (classics) ; (2) Miss Mary Hollings 
(modern history). A prize of £10 has been given to Miss 
Cayley for distinction in modern languages. The Right Rev. 
Richard Durnford, D.D., Bishop of Chichester, has been elected 
to an Honorary Fellowship at Magdalen College. 
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‘1, Stalking under cover of horse. 2. The horse objects. 3, A stern-chase after a wounded buck on three legs. 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
The publication of Sir Morell Mackenzie's book, entitled “ The 
Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble,” giving his account of the 
malady and the medical or surgical treatment of the late 
German Emperor, from May, 1887, to the death of the illus- 
trious patient in June this year, arouses a bitter professional 
controversy, the merits of which cannot hastily be judged by 
unlearned persons, and which ought nowise to be prejudiced, 
on either side, by partiality to English or to German_pro- 
fessors of the healing science and art. Professor Von Berg- 
mann, who is accused of having, on April 12, in the presence 
of Sir Morell Mackenzie and Mr. Hovell, grossly mismanaged 
the operation of inserting a new cannula into the wind-pipe, 
misdirecting its course, and forcing it through the soft tissues 
in front of the trachea, inflicting thereby severe torture and 
causing a wound followed by copious bleeding, flatly denies 
this accusation. He appeals to the evidence of the post- 
mortem made eight weeks afterwards, with Professor Virchow’s 
report upon it, which showed no signs of inflammation in the 
cellular tissues between the trachea and the sternum, or 
breast-bone; and to Professor Virchow’s opinion that the 
inflammation of the lungs, which was the immediate cause 
of death, had begun not longer than two weeks before the 
patient died, “probably not more than six or seven days.” On 
the other hand, there is a note in the late Emperor's hand- 
writing, delivered by his Majescy three days before his death 
to Sir Morell Mackenzie, in which he refers to an occasion 
when, as he says, “ Bergmann ill-treated me.” This note does 


not appear in Sir Morell Mackenzie’s book, but a photograph 


of it has been taken, and a facsimile of it has been published, 
without Sir Morell Mackenzie's knowledge or consent, in the 
British Medical Journal. Sir Morell Mackenzie further states 
that the Emperor expressed to him a hope that Professor 
Bergmann would not be allowed to perform any more 
operations on him. With regard to the earlier disputes 
between himself and the German physicians and surgeons, 
concerning the diagnosis of the malady and the expediency 
of a cutting operation, and the searing or burning treat- 
ment then resorted to by Professor Gerhardt, the observations 
of Sir Morell Mackenzie will be duly considered by professional 
men all over Europe. In the meantime, the sale of his book 
has been prohibited by the police authorities in Berlin, Leipsic, 
and other cities of Germany, and thousands of copies of the 
German translation have been seized and confiscated ; but 
large extracts had already found their way into the German 
newspapers. The publication in England, on the other hand, 
of a translation of the official statements made by the German 
physicians and surgeons was hindered by an intimation that 
proceedings for libel would be taken here if these statements 
were injurious to the character of Sir Morell Mackenzie. The 
most essentiat parts, however, are given in the Zimes review 
of Sir Morell Mackenzie’s book. 


An order has been issued by the Education Department 
fixing the triennial election of the School Board for London for 
Monday, Noy. 26, and appointing as returning officer Sir 
Thomas Chambers, Q.C., Recorder of the City of London, or his 
deputy. The School Board will consist of fifty-five members. 


a ae 
MARRIAGES. 

A fashionable company assembled at St. Paul's Church 
Knightsbridge, on Oct. 10, to witness the marriage of Mr. 
William Cradock-Hartopp, second son of the late Sir Tahh 
Cradock-Hartopp, of Four Oaks Park, Warwickshire, a 


Aston, Flamville, Leicestershire, with Miss Janet iio 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. John William Gooch Spicer, 
? 


cf Spye Park, Wilts. The service was fully choral. 

On the same day Feltwell, in Norfolk. was quite gay on ihe 
occasion of the marriage of Mr. T. Fowell Victor Buxton 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., with Misg 
Annie Matilda O’Rorke, daughter of the Rector of that parish 


The marriage took place on Oct. 11, at St. Paul's Church 
Knightsbridge, of Captain I’. Fetherstonhaugh, A.D.C. (the 
Cameronians), with Miss Beatrice Glyn, youngest daughter of 
the late Hon. St. Leger Glyn. 

At St. Mary Abbott's, Kensington, on the same day, the 
marriage of Sir Joseph Dodge Weston, of Dorset House, Clifton 
with Miss A. Beloe, youngest daughter of the late Mr, ¢, p’ 
Beloe, Clifton, was solemnised. : 

The marriage of Mr. Francis Newdigate to the Hon 
Elizabeth Lucia Bagot, youngest daughter of the late Lord 
Bagot and sister to the present Peer, was solemnised on the 
13th, at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, before a large anq 
aristocratic congregation. Lord Bagot gave his sister away, 
The bridesmaids were—The Hon. Katta Bagot, sister of the 
bride ; the Misses Agar Ellis (two), Miss Sybel Bass, Miss Mary 
Newdigate, and Miss Chandos Leigh. 


THE GROSVENOR CLUB, 


135, NEW BOND-ST., W. 


This Club, which is proprietary and on a non-political basis, numbers 1100 
members. It contains the usual Club-Rooms, has been recently redecorated, and 
is lighted throughout by means of Electricity. To mect the eapenses of further 
proposed improvements, by an influx of members, the Committee has resolved 
to temporarily suspend the entrance fee. 

Members have free admission to the Galleries during the Exhibition. 

All members have the privilege of subscribing to the large Circulating Library, 
Sor the use of their families, at a reduced vate. For reading in the Club, books 
are supplied free of expense to members. The Club Reference Library is 
exceptionally fine. 

High-class Smoking and other Concerts have been successfully inaugurated. 

The long association of the Groscenor Gallery with art should render this 
Club attractive to artists as well as to professional, literary, scientific, and 
other gentlemen. 

The Subscription is Five Guineas for town, Three Guineas for country 
members, and One Guinea for residents abroad, whether military or civilian, 
Subscriptions paid after Oct. 1, 1888, will hold good until Dee. 31, 1889. 

Tie following names have recently been added to the Committee :— 

The Earl of Crawford and Balearres; Lord Wantage of Lockinge, V.C., K.C.B., &c.; Sir Coutis 
Lindsay, Bart.; Sir Chas. H. Stuart Rich, Bart.; Rev. A. Wellesley Batson, Mus.Bac. Oxon ; 
| Edmund Yates, Esq.; Joseph Barnby, Esq.; Chas. Wyndham, Esq.; F. C. Burnand, Esq. 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the SECRETARY. 
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To secure this Article, please ask for 
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“Tt 48 especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly eure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e. “Sunday Times” says :—“*Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
eradieate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


Tilustrated Catalogue free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, % BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Show-Rooms: 139 & 141, CANNON-ST., E.C. 


CCIDENTS all the Year Round,—Provide 

& against them by Policy of the RATLWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000, Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, 
£275,000, Compe ion paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums, new concessions. Prompt and Liberal 
Settlement of Claims. West-lnd Office: 8,Grand Hotel Build- 
ings,W.C. Head Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C.—W1ILLIAM J. VIAN, See. 
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The New Gold Bridesmaid's Brooch, 
Gold Bird, 50s. ; Pearl, 75s.; Diamond, £6 63, 
Plush Cases, 5s. extra, 

The New Watch Bracelet, 

Silver, £4 43.; Gold, £9 93, 

Customers’ own Watches fitted, 
Silver, 353.; Gold, 75s. . 


Fine Brilliant Diamond Bracelet, 
from £15 to £50. 


Fine Brilliant Diamond Brooch 
or Hair-Pin, from £15 to £50. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-/ee. 
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‘LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
Wha PSIDIUM 


ay May be obtained 
<p Of any Chemist or 
~ Om — Perfumer, 49 
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j 6 ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELF 
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Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 

THE UNFAILING 
SPECIFIC 
it fae tne DISCOVERY for the HAIR. & RHEUMATISM. 
resonators Sate day of Winvedaittoitscrienarenca, | , “A single bottle suficent for two to three months 

Price 9s., everywhere ; or free by post (as well 

as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


(perfectly harmless ), 
(; FOR CURE OF 
If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most Restorers.” | treatment.” 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald SpoLe, where the glands are 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


not decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 3s. 6d, per Bottle. 


EDFERN, 


- LADIES’ TAILOR 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


WINTER SEASON. 


MANTLES, 
WRAPS, 
ULSTERS, - HATS. 
Messrs. REDFERN are now exhibiting in their large New Show-Rooms in Conduit-street and Bond-street, 0" 


array of Winter Novelties in Gowns, Coats, and Wraps, handsomely Braided and Fur-Trimmed ; together with au 
extensive range of 'Tweeds, original in design and texture, especially prepared for useful and inexpensive gowns. 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Communicating with 
27, NEW BOND-STREET, 

COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK, and 57, CROSS-STREET, MAIICEESTER: 

Patterss of Newest Materials and Lateat Shetehos post frees 
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plainest become attractive ; 


b seve found it 

matchless for the x 

hands and complexion >. 
SO a oe 


“into wrinkles. 


. Since using Pears’ 
y Soap | have discarded 
all others. 


For preserving the Complexion, keeping the skin soft, free from 
vedness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is the 
finest Soap in the world, 


PEARS’ 
SOAP. 


Good Complexion! 
AnD LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clea 
complexion, and a soft skin. 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

fe and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
€ regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means ; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


Without them the handsomest anc 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RRS, 


Writes in the JouRNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 
pase use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 


“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
3 ; PEARS is @ name engraven on the memory of the 

oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, On account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughnes: 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety conditicn 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Its agree- 


Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


| HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for tho Hands and Complexion.” 
wails «5 3 


TABLETS & BALLS: 


Transparent Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


(The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 


PEARS: 
SOAP. 


THE 


“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN. 


FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON, 


a ETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY } 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on § 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting § 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 

Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 

upon advantageous terms, to Families, Good fitting Dressmakers 

are sent to all parts ef England with a full assortment of goods, 

and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
Regent-street, Nos, 256 to 262. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
very moderate charges. 


ILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense f 


Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantlesand } 
Dresses. Patterns free. 


‘ . 
UR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 33. 11d., 
4s, 6d., 5s. 9d., to 10s. 6d, Patterns free, 


BVENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 
and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
» from 1 to 10 guineas, 


EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


New and Novel. 


ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualities at most reasonable prices. 


SPECTACLES. 
NEGRETTI 


> 


WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
OR THE PUREST GLASS. 


Carefully adapted to any sight, a Register of which 
is kept for future reference. 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY. 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT-STREET, 
Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Illustrated Price-Lists free to all parts of 
the world. 


Telegraphic Address; “* Negretti, London." 


Telephone, No. 6588. 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Wayerley Pen.” 
—Oban Times, 


THE HINDOO PENS, 


REGENT-STREET. 


2% to 262 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


IPETER ROBINSON (2mm | 


WESTERHAM HILL-CLIMBING COMPETITION WON 
ON A WHIPPET SAFETY BICYCLE, auc ro, rss 


\ In the Competition, held by the Catford Cycling Club 
, ff 


Mix N°.2.HINDOO PEN...5 
jem MACNIVEN & CAMERON 
: _ EDINBURGH 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
WITH DIAGONAL POINTS. 


“They are a treasure.”"—Standard. 
2347 Newspapers recommend these Pens. 
6. and 1s. per Box. Sold by all Stationers. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


acelin eee eee | 
“CONNELL” MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH). 
“WALLACE” MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), 
THE “‘ BALLYHOOLEY ’ WHISKY (IRISH). 


(REGISTERED BRANDS.) 


Wholesale and Export of J. & J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 


up this Hill, Mr. W. Chater Lea, of the North-road C. C., 
won on a WHIPPET, beating the second man by 23 1-5th 
seconds. Out of fifteen competitors, only five succeeded 
in riding the hill at all, out of which the FIRST and 
: THIRD rode WHIPPETS. 

MANUFACTURERS, 


IGGs, 29, Clerkenwell-road, London. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SKIN 


ENHANCED BY 


POUDRE D’AMOUR, 


PREPARED BY PICARD FRERES. 
oe. 


mi 


i 


Ladies will find this delightful and refreshing TOILET 
POWDER invaluable as an pall cake for the skin, reducing 


a too ruddy complexion and heightening a pallid skin to a 
beautiful tint, [ts application absorbs all moisture, and 
induces that coolness and comfort to the skin so desirable in 
the ball-room, theatre, or in the open air. Price ts, per box 5 
ner post, free from observation, 1s. 3d. In three tints: 
Blanche, for fair skins; Naturelle, for darker complexions ; 


und Rachel, for use by artificial light. Of all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

Depots: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
81 and 82, Berners-street, W. ; and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London, 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


ES 
CHEST COLDS 
SORE THROAT from COLD-STIFFNESS 


Prepared only b ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEng. 
‘The Championship Team of the Finchley Harriers 
state 


Aug. 17, 1888, 
“Cross-country runners in particular derive great 
benefit by using Hlliman’s Embrocation previous to 
taking part in long-distance races, as it protects them 
from colds and chills.” 


The Hon. Sec. Tower R. and A. C, writes :— 
“ Aug. 29, 1888, 
“Your Embrocation is always used by us, especially 
after and before a rowing race, as after a har tussle 
your Embrocation soon restores the arms, which after 
tha race generally feel quite useless.” 


THE ANNUAL RING IN TREES, 
In the course of his last report, the chief of the forestry 
section of the Agricultural Department of the United States, 
referring to the annual rings in trees, asserts that these exist 
as such in all timber grown in the temperate zone. Their 
structure is so different in different groups of timber that 
from their appearance alone the quality of the timber may be 
judged to some extent. For this purpose the absolute width 
of the rings, the regularity in width from year to year, and 
the proportion of spring wood to autumn wood must be taken 
into account. Spring wood is characterised by less substantial 
elements, the vessels of thin-walled cells being in greater 
abundance, while autumn wood is formed of cells with 
thicker walls, which appear darker in colour. In conifers 
and deciduous trees the annual rings are very distinct, 
while in trees like the birch, linden, and maple the dis- 
tinction is not so marked, because the vessels are more 
evenly distributed. Sometimes the gradual change in 
appearance of the annual ring from spring to autumn 
wood, which is due to the difference in its component 
elements, is interrupted in such a manner that a more or less 
pronounced layer of autumn wood can apparently be recog- 
nised, which again gradually changes to spring or summer 
wood, and then finishes with regular autumn wood. This 
irregularity may occur even more than once in the same ring, 
and this has led to the notion that the annual rings are not a 
true indication of age; but the double or counterfeit rings 
can be distinguished by a practised eye with the aid of a mag- 
nifying glass. ‘These irregularities are due to some inter- 
ruptions of the functions of the tree, caused by defoliation, 
extreme climatic condition, or sudden changes of temperature. 
The breadth of the ring depends on the length of the period 
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of vegetation ; also when the soil is deep and rich, and light 
has much influence on the tree, the rings will be broader. The 
amount of light and the consequent development of foliage is 
perhaps the most powerful factor in wood formations, and it 
is upon the proper use of this that the forester depends for his 
means of regulating the development and quantity of his crop. 


Sir Thomas Chambers, Q.C., Recorder of London, has been 
appointed by the Local Government Board returning officer 
for the first election of county councillors for the adminis- 
trative county of London. 

The Commander-in-Chief inspected the troops at Shorn- 
cliffe on Oct. 13, and afterwards complimented Colonel 
Sir Baker Russell, the Camp Commandant, on the efficiency 
and smart appearance, of the men. 

The Church of the Holy Redeemer, Exmouth-street, Clerk- 
enwell, was consecrated on Oct. 13 by the Bishop of London. 
The site, which has been given by the Marquis of Northampton, 
was formerly oceupied by Spa-fields Chapel, a place of worship 
belonging to the sect founded by the Countess of Huntingdon. 
The new church is built in the Italian Renaissance style. The 
Incumbent is the Rev. E. V. Eyre, who has carried on the 
mission of the Holy Redeemer for eight years, and the new 
district comprises a population of 7000 persons, mostly of the 
poorer class. The Bishopof London, in addition to performing 
the Consecration Service, preached and celebrated the Holy 
Communion.—On the same day the church of St. Barnabas, 
which has been erected at a cost of about £16,000, towards 
which £11,000 has already been contributed, was opened at 
Tunbridge Wells, the sermon being preached by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
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THE SHIPPING TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA. 
According to the new Indian Statistical Abstract, the shippin 
trade of India in the last ten years has increased in (eising 
by more than a quarter, having amounted to 5,754,379 tons 
entered and cleared in 1878, against 7,172,193 tons in 1987 
The increase has taken place wholly in British and foreion 
shipping, British Indian and native craft having Becard 
considerably. The figures for the trade through the Suez 
Canal show a marvellous increase since 1872. In that year the 
numberof vessels entered and cleared from and to foreign ports 
from India by the Canal was 420, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 464,198 ; in 1877 the figures had increased to 1040 vessels 
and 1,518,690 tons, while in 1887 they were 1671 vessels and 
2,946,650 tons. Since 1877, therefore, the Indian traffic through 
the Canal has increased fourfold in the number of vessels and 
more than sixfold in the amount of tonnage. 


Under the decision of the arbitrators, the Congregational 
Colleges at Rotherham and Airedale are to be amalgamated 
the college at Airedale alone to be continued, under the 
designation of the “ United Yorkshire College.” 


The annual show of chrysanthemums in the Inner Temple 
Gardens has, by the permission of the treasurer and benchers 
been thrown open to the public, over 900 plants being on view, 
of which about seventeen are new varieties. ’ 

According to a Parliamentary paper containing the returns 
of pauperism to the end of last July, the number of paupers 
in England and Wales steadily decreased from 796,363 in the 
first week of March to 698,761 in the last week of July, 
In every one of those weeks there was a diminution in the 
number. 


FOR ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
CONSUMPTION, 
PULMONARY AFFECTIONS. 


Wote Address: 


52, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone-place). 


A oT 
“AMMONIAPHON! 
Sec PETE 


CALL and TEST the Ammoniaphone, 
free of charge, and you 
will find it gives immediate relief. 


Used and recommended by thousands, including the following : 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. Rey. A. Bryson. 

H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Rev. S. F. Nichols. 

H.R.H. Princess Louise. Rey. W. H. M. H. Aitken. 
Lady S, Macnamara. Rey. ©. J. Salisbury. 

Lady Archibald Campbell. Rey. H. L. Norden. 

Lady Macfarren. Rey. BE. Singleton. 

Right Hon. W. BE. Gladstone. Rev. D. A. Doudney, D.D. 
Colonel Mapleson. Rey. John Mitchell. 

Colonel Trench Nogent. Rev. John Storr, B.A. 
Captain Douglas Herbert, Madame Adelina Patti. 

Dr. Logan. Mrs. Langtry. 

Dr. H. Le Caron. Madame Modjeska. 

Dr. W. Cairns Wicks. Malle. Louise Zoblinsky. 

Dr. Armand Semple. Madame Marie Roze. 

Very Rey. Dr. Vaughan. Madame Rose Hersee. 

Rey. A. C. Price, B.A. Madame Louise Liebhart. 
Rey. J. W. Honey-Snell. Signorina 8, Musitano, 

Rey. W. G. Graham. Madame 8. M. Horne. 

Rey. B. W. Allen. 


Mrs. LANGTRY writes as follows :— 


“I find the AMMONIAPHONE gives a richness and 
roundness to the voice, and is invaluable in cases of hoarseness.” 


ABSTRUSE BRONCHIAL AND PULMONARY AFFECTIONS. 
ae Completely restored.”—C. J. PLUMPTRE, Esq., Maida-vale, 
“Delighted and astonished at the result.”—CHARLES WILMOT, 
Esq., Grand Theatre, Islington. 
“The only efficacious means I have met.”—CHAS. TOMLINSON, 
Esq., Cheapside, London, E.C. 
“ Almost instantly relieved.”—Dr. LoGaN, Bristol. 


WV THAT IS THE AMMONIAPHONE ? 
In the course of a long descriptive article, “The 
Times” says :—* The AMMONIAPHONE is one of 

the most remarkable inventions of the day.” It is a tube 
about 25 in. long, constructed of a specially prepared non- 
corrosive metal, with handles having patent spring valves. 
It is charged with a chemical compound, combined so as to 

| resemble in effect that which is produced by the soft balmy 
air of the Italian Peninsula when inhaled into the lungs ; 
| hence the term—Artificial Air. 


Reduced 


, ORDER ONE TO-DAY. 


You will find it Invaluable for the Voice and Lungs. 


Gold Cases, 


Mie 
v" 


Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 
“FIELD ” 


LADY’S 


7 J.W.BENSON 
LUOCATE HILL 


> other Firms. 


GoLD MEDAL, Inventions, 1885. 


from £2 2s., 


ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. | 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet spring to 
prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially adapted 
for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, Soldiers, and Sailors. 

Be Oe ee ee pants ata 

g -Hunting, or Crystal #8, 18-Ct. Gold Cases 
£28; orsive, #15. °° 


The Hunting Editor of the “ Field” says:—‘I can confidently 


recommend Messrs. Benson's Hunting Watch ag o ha 
depended on.”—Field, March 22, 1884, & ne that can be 


== AMMONIAPH 


INVALUABLE TO CLERGYMEN, VOCALISTS, 


SEAL BATT ERT: 


ANMONIAPH 


\n 


THE AMMONIAPHONE (Harness’ Patent) will be sent free by post to any part of th 


The Medical Battery Co, Ltd, 52, OXFORD-=ST., 


BENSONS WATCHES Ge 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 


PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most trying conditions 


Ts now fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, 
Compound Balance, e 
keyless action, thus making 
ever made at the price, and far superior for strength and 
timekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches sold by all 


made, either Hunting or Half-Hunting, engine-turned, richly 
engraved all over, or plain polished with Monogram engraved 
gratis. Price £10; or, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5. 

Silver Cases, 


New Edition of BeNsSonN’s ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (the most complete of its 
kind published), 
ticulars of these and all other Watches 


post-free on application. 


Price 2ls., post-free. 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 


ee 


Faia SSIMeS 
NOHdYINOWWY 


7 2. 


SVsOW H3I 


| 


THE PEERLESS “QUEEN OF SONG” 


APPROVES OF 


THE AMMONIAPHONE. i 


il 
Wii 
"a 


24 Madame ADELINA E PATTI writes :— nee 
a u 


/d¢b$~ 
nett Sol AF ffx hee 


facsimile of the 4mmoniaphone. i Actual length, 25 inches. 


testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualitios. 
BENSOW’S 


KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Jewelled throughout, and with strong 
it the best and cheapest Watch 


LupcaTe Wie 
The Cases are 18-ct. gold, very strong and well ©) 


containing full par- 


Clocks and Electro-plate, 
£1 15s. 


receipt of draft, cash, or P.O.0., payable at G.P.O, 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25,OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


ONE. 


AND PUBLIC SPEAKBRERS. 


ZANT TIP 
(AMMONIAPHONE, 
S2ournag rua 


Feats 3 


Se 


<p 


e United Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order or Cheque for 221s. (crossed “ London and County Bank”). Address: 


LOND ON, WwW. (aarmuonE-Piace 


LADY’S GOLD ALBERT 
CHAINS, to match, from 


Any of these Watches sent, free, at our risk, to all parts of the. world, on 


SOLE MAKER, 
THE STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, EC.; 


HARNESS’ 
PATENT. 


FOR STRENGTHENING 
AND 
ENRICHING THE VOICE. 


Dr. EUGENE CRONIN, Old Manor House, Clapham-common, } 
writes :— | 
“Please send to the Rey. 5. Etheridge, Haslemere Rectory, Surrey, 
copy of Testimonials of the AMMONIAPHONE, I have advised him to 
use this instrument, and you may, I hope, receive an order from him. 
Please, also, to send me a 21s. instrument, 
(Signed) 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
AND COPIES OF TESTIMONIALS. 


| 
The following wre Extracts from the many thousands received : 


RECOGNISED BY THE PROFESSION. 


“ Most useful.”—Dr. A. 8. KENNEDY, L.R.C.P. 

“Recommend it to my patients.’—Dr. WM. CAIRNS Wicks, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

“Think very favourably of it.’—Dr. ARMAND SEMPLU, 
89, Goldhawk-road, London, W. 


ASTHMA. 
“Derived great benefit..—Hon. Mrs. H. CHOLMONDELEY, 
Chipping Norton. 
“Js truly wonderful.’—Miss ADA PHIPPEN, Bath. 
“Perfectly restored my voice.”—S. E. PACKHAM, Hsq., St. 
John’s, B.C. 
“The result was magical.’"—STuART COWELL, FEsq., Brighton, 


BRONCHITIS. 
“My lungs have become much stronger.’—Mrs. HAMPTON 
Simpson, Birmingham. 
® Vanished as if by magic.”—H. M. RicHik, Esq., Hdinburgh. 


RELAXED THROATS. 
“Conscientiously testify to its value.’—Rev. A. C. PRICE, 
Clapham Park, 8.W. 
“Tt strengthens the voice.”—Rev. C. J. SALISBURY, Newport. 
“Successfully treated after all other means had failed.”—Rey, 
D. A. DOWDNEY, D.D., St. Luke’s Vicarage, Bedminster, Bristol. 


INVALUABLE FOR THROAT AND CHEST AFFECTIONS. 


“Tt has quite cured my daughter.”—G. W. Bacon, Esq, 
F.R.G.S., 127, Strand, London. 


CONSUMPTION. 
“T have derived great benefit from it,”—Miss TOowNLEY, Wood 
Grange-road, Forest-gate. 


“EUGENE CRONIN, M.D.” 


“ Benefited immensely.”—Rev. H. L, NoRDEN, Southampton. 
on receipt of Post-Card: New  Illus- 
trated Pamphlet, entitled “HISTORY 


id OF THE AMMONIAPHONE,” showing 
how thousands have been immediately relieved, and promptly 
and permanently Cured by the use of this nnique invention, 
The extraordinary utility of the AMMONIAPHONE is] § 
demonstrated daily at the Company’s Rooms, 52, Oxford- 
street, London, W., where their Medical Adviser will be 


happy to answer any inquiries, either personally or by letter 
Without Charge. 


ORDER ONE TO-DAY. 
You will find it Invaluable for Throat and Chest Affections. 


CORNER OF 


Gold Cases, 


BENSON’S 
@Lupcate.” 6 
he ip | = 
tf . 


{ 
! 


‘p 
i 


extra airong 
Gold Crysta’ 
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NEW MUSIC. 


METZUES ands COS. tn Soe; 
+ MUSIC. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
MUSIC. 


KELLIE’'S SONG ALBUM, 


Containing 
TEN NEW SONGS, 
Price 4s. net, 


AWRENCE KELLIE’S SONGS. 


[A= 


ao ) WHY I LOVE .. a Sie +. 28, 0d. net, 
YoU ASK MP MONG THEUNTRODDEN WAYS 2s 0d, net. 
SHE NOT OF IT, SWEET ONE, SO .. +. 28, 0d. net. 


LFRED CELLIER’S SONGS. 


JRE ONCE WAS A TIME, MY DARLING .. 
THEE THAT'S TRUE .. | ++ + 


2s. Od. net. 
23, Od. net. 


THE KING'S JESTER .- wary Kuve of ++ 28, 0d, net, 

IRO PINSUTI'S SONGS. 

J 

3 VICAR’S DAUGHTER .. «- +. «+ 28,0d.net. 
Aaa TREPINE? +. «+. vs vs 98,00. net, 
Boe WARRIOR +. v2 9 2-1 +s +6 ft. 98:00. net, 

L. MOLLOY’S SON 

% eat 

SKS AND FACES as a3 af ++ 28, 0d. net. 
MARES PRUE .. oe os ae es +. 28, 0d. net. 


2s. Od. net. 
MUSIC. 


2s, Od. net. 
2s. 0d, net. 
28. 0d. net, 


SWELT LAVENDER or 
[ETZLER's VIOLIN and PIANO 


STHPHANIE GAVOTTE (B. Tours) -- Ay to 
SWING SONG (B. Tours) .. 6 ot Ss ty 
REVE CHARMANT (B. Tours)... 
BALLET MUSIC * LA REINE DE SABA 

BOOKS I.and II. (B. Tours) -.  .. each 2s, 0d. net, 
CARMEN (Fantasia on Airs; H. Farmer)... 9s. 6d. net. 
SIX ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS (H. M. Higgs) 2s. 6d. net. 
YELLOW JASMINE GAVOTTE (B. Tours) 2s, 0d. net. 
LA COLOMBE ENTR’ACTEH (B. Tours) 28, Od. net: 


ETZLER'S RED ALBUM. 
A new series of Vocal and Instrumental compositions, 
Fach number contains thirty-two pages, full music size. Price 


One Shilling each. No.1 contains nine Songs ; No, 2 contains 
eight Songs 


; No, 3 contains Pianoforte Compositions ; No. 4 
contains six Violin and Pianoforte Compositions. 
N 


J ETZLER and CO’.S NEW THEMATIC 
CATALOGUE of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
(seventy-two pages), sent gratis and post-free. 
A508, and HAMLIN American Organs. 
ay: NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODELS. 


WN ASON and HAMLIN American 
4Y. NEW CHURCH MODELS, 


ASON and HAMLIN American 
MASON and HAMLIN American 


Organs. 


Organs. 


NEW CONCERT MODELS. 
Organs. 
NEW SCHOOL MODELS. 
Prices £8 to £400, Liberal discount for cash. 
New illustrated Catalogue sent gratis and post-free. 


| ONISCH PIANOFORTES. 


The New Upright Model. The New Boudvir Grand. 
The New Upright Grand. 


ETZLER’S ORGANO-PIANO. 


N Intending Purchasers of Pianofortes should hear the 
Organo-Piano, as the effect of Organ and Piano either 
separately or 1m combination is easily obtainable, he value 
of this wonderful invention (the continuous vibration of the 
string) cannot be too highly estimated, Full descriptive list 
sent post-free. 


Vj 1OLINS, CORNETS, FLUTES, 
CLARIONETS, VIOLONCELLOS, BANJOS, GUITARS, 


ZITHERS, DRUMS. 
N ETZLER and CO.”S MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS and FITTINGS of every Description 
for Military, Brass, and Drum and Fife Bands, large and 
small Orchestras. Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. 
Descriptive list sent post-free. 


\fETZLER and CO., 
iV 49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 


PHPita, at TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


_Just produced with enormous success, after a run of 
700 nights in the provinces. 
Pp#Pita. LECOCQ’S POPULAR OPERA. 
Vocal Score, 5s, net. 
Pianoforte Score, 3s. net. _ 

“*Pepita’ isa big success ; and people who wish to hear tune- 
ful music, replete with humorous and dramatic effects, ought 
to visit Toole’s Theatre.’—Standard. 

PEPITA WALTZ and LANCERS. 
Arranged by BUCALOSSI. 2s. net, 


PEPITA QUADRILLE. 
Arranged by CHARLES COOTE. 2s, net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


YNHAPPELL and COS PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand. 


(CHAPPELL and ©0,S IRON-FRAMED 


OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
extreme climates, from 35 Guineas. ‘Testimonials from all 
parts of the World. 


NHAPPELL and CO.S STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas. 


HAPPELL and COS NEW ORGAN 


HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 
to 90 guineas, . 


((LoUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMNRICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas. 
Pronounced by the highest judges to be superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 

CHAPPELL and Co.,50, New Bond-strect ; and 15, Poultry, B.C, 


J OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
s 33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


BARDS PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


aan 18, Great Marlhorough-street, London,and 13, Rue de Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the nme of “Erard” which are not of their manu- 
pictiike. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlhorough-st,, where new Pianos can be obtained from 50g8. 


BARDS’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 
se from 85 guineas, 
DS, from 125 guineas, 


OBL 
GRA 


») OHN BBINSMEAD and Soxs’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
may be purchased at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Tilustrated and Priced Lists post-free on application, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887. 


MooRE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 
5 to 108 es. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs.; Three-Years’ 
¥stem, from 10s, 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists frce. 

104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C, 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 
PRG Goes MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
Dianog.”” or “general good quality and moderate price of 


- Price-L. a 
and M, okeareoienn free on application.—Regent-street, W., 


4 


NEW MUSIC. 
Boe OseyY and CO."S NEW SONGS: 


Season 1888-89, 


TEPHEN ADAMS.—MONA. 


Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd at the Promenade Concerts 
with immense success, 


MM ABZIALS.—NEVER LAUGH AT LOVE. | 
MM ABZIALS.— BY THE SHINING RIVER. | 


Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling, 


OPE TEMPLE.—IN SWEET SEPTEMBER. | 


Sung by Madame Clara Samuell, Mr. Henry Guy, 
Mr. Orlando Harley, &e. 
BEBREND._THE OLD WHERRY. 
= Sung by Madame Valleria, 
OHR, F. N—MARGARITA. 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
2s, each net.—Boosry and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 
BoOseY and COS POPULAR SONGS. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—AN OLD GARDEN. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—MY LADY’S BOWER. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


GTEPHEN ADAMS—THEY ALL LOVE 


JAOK, 
GTEPHEN ADAMS.—THE STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM, 
TEPHEN ADAMS. — THE GOODWIN 
SANDS. 


MA2ZIALS.—THE RIVER OF. YEARS. 


OLLOY.—LOVE'’S OLD SWEET SONG. 
2s, each net.—Boosky and Co., 295, Regent-street. 
[HE CHORALIST: Price 1d. each. 
Six Original Four-Part Songs by J. Barnby. 


Two Specimen Numbers post-free for one stamp. 
Boosey and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


IOLIN GEMS. 


Classical and Popular Violin and Piano Music. 

Vol. I, contains 11 pieces ; Nour Movements from Beethoven's 
Sonatas and his celebrated Romance in F; Rondo from 
Dussek's Sonata; Andante and Canzonetta from Quartet, 
Op. 12, Mendelssohn ; Cavatina by Raff; Largo by Handel ; 
and Chanson du Berceau, Hauser. Price 2s. 6d. net, full music 
size, 


NEW NUMBERS OF 


Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


IOLIN GEMS. 


_ Vol. IJ. contains 13 pieces: Bohemian Girl Fantasia, 
Papini; three Marches hy Mendelssohn, Gluck, and Spohr ; 
Minuet, Boccherini ; Melody, Rubinstein; La Berceuse, 
Henselt ; Arietta and Elventanz, Greig; and four Songs by 


Sullivan, Price 2s, 6d. net, full music size. 
Boosry and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 
10 BROADWOOD GRAND _ PIANO. 


Sound good Instrument, suitable for a School. Will 
stand any amount of wear. Descriptive Lists sent free of the 
Great Sale of Pianos at 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO/'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


20 BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 


Pianoforte, suitable for a Choral Society. Should he 
seen at once. Illustrated Catalogues free: and all Pianos 
packed free at THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’'S Great Sale of 
Pianos, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


25 COLLARD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano, 
incised and gilt panel front, ivory keys, metallic plate, 
sconces, &c. Very cheap. Descriptive Lists free of the 
Great Piano Sale at, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and Cv.'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


28 BROADWOOD COTTAGE PIANO. 


Fullest compass of seven octaves, handsome rosewood 
case, and all the latest improvements. Catalogues free, and 
all Pianos packed free, at the Great Sale of Pianosat + 
THOMAS OFTZMANN and CO.’S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


35 GENUINE ERARD OBLIQUE PIANO. 


Seven octaves and trichord throughout, in rich Italian 
walnut-wood case. A magnificent Instrument, and offered at 
one-third of its original cost. Should be seen at once, at the 
Great Sale of Second-hand Pianos at 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO-'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W.. | 


D'ALMAINE and CO.S PINAOS AND 
ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.—A hsolute Sale 
previous to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty. Easy 
terms. Good Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 

Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6,35 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas, ; Class 5,30 guineas, | Class 8,45 guineas. 
American Organs, by the best Makers, from 43 guineas up to 
100 guineas. N.B.—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
any purchaser of an Instrument exceeding 16 guineas whose 
residence is within 200 miles of London.— 91, Finsbury-paye- 
ment, £.C. (Established 103 Years). 


JHAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


Is YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 
7s.6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries. 
The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 
seals and dies, 8s.6d. Book plates engraved inancient and 
modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX 


STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for engraving 
steel dies. Wedding and Invitation Cards. A CARD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. 8d., post-free, hy 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


ANK OR NEW ZHALAN D 


(Incorporated by Act of General Assembiy, July 29,1861). 
Bankers to the New Zealand Governnient, 
Capital subscribed and paid up, £1,000,000, 
Reserve Fund, £500,000. 
Head Office—Auckland. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

In Australia—Adelaide, Melhourne, Newcastle, and Sydney. 

In Fiji—Suva, Levuka,. : ; 

In New Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dun- 
edin, Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, NewPlymouth, Picton, Wel- 
lington,andat 97 other towns and places throughout the Colony. 

This Bank grants Drafts on all its Branches and BEC 
and transacts every description of banking business connecte' 
with New Zealand, Austraha, and Fiji on the most favourable 

ns. . 
ere Tbadon Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £50and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertained on 
application, F, LARKWortny, Managing Director. 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, E.C, 


CoSceLEs 
ANMBILIOUS 
pits. 
((OckLEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


(OCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR BIL. 


i S PILLS. 
((OcKLE'S ANTIBILIOU! St Leo ee 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


(KOCKLE'S 
“THERE Is UNQUESTIONABLY” no 
Detter remedy in the whole world for all cough and 
throat troubles than KEATING’S LOZENGES—any medical 
inan will assure you of this fact. Relief is sreeny 5 they 
contain no strong-acting, but only simple, dru: e most 
delicate can take them. Sold everywhere, in 134d. Tins. 


r 


of | 
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NEW MUSIC, 


Ask your Musicseller for 


MORLEY and CO’S NEW SONGS 


OT. Maude Valerie White's | 


e 
A SK N 
Last and finest Song. 
“A brilliant snecess,” 
THE RIPPLE OF THE RIVER. F. Moir’s 
(Composer of “ Best of All”), 
ARAB’S TROTH. T. Hutchinson's 
Vigorous New Bass or Baritone Song 
A RIBBON AND A FLOWER. Barnby’s | 
a Last and most beautiful Song, 
Keys forall yoices. 2s. each. Lists free. 
“ The prettiest valse ever written.” 
BELLE ETOILE VALSE. By Bonheur. 
Played by all the finest Bands 
A POMPADOUR. (A Court Dance.) | 
By BOGGETTI. 
“Suggestive of the stately minuet.” 


Last and prettiest Song 
‘te 
(Composer of “ Fetters of Gold"), 
BELLE ETOILE VALSE. 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 2s. 
“The success of the season.” 1s. 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF ONE SHILLING BOOKS, 
T. JAMES’S SONG - BOOKS. 


Contain the best and prettiest songs, 
12 Books, now ready. 
T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. | 1s. 


Book I. contains new songs by Ciro Pinsuti. 
Full music size, Post-free 13 stamps each, 
List of Contents free. 


W MORLEY and CO,, 127, Regent-st., W. | 


each, 


EYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S_ PIANOS. | 
EVERY DESORIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Tilustrated Lists ree. 

Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


A IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hétel Europe. 

One of the most renowned and best conducted in Europe, 
Patronised by Royal Family, 300 sunny chambers. Retined 
table. Large gardens ; lawn-tennis.—LBuRrnxascon, Proprietor, 


A . | 
| UCEHRNE—Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Sehweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
roomns ; no charge for lighting or service, 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors. 


INTER RESIDENCE in the ENGADINE. | 

The Maloja Kursaal (6000 ft. above sea-level), open for 

the whole Winter. New ice rink and sun gallery, Milunese 

band, snow-shoeing, skating, tohogganing, and sleighing. 
Vide “ Alpine Winter in its Medical Aspects” (Churchill), 


ON tk OSek sah a Oo} 

AS A SUMMER RESORT, 
Fora summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered hy the 
sea-breezes, The heach is covered with the softest sand; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths, and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 

There is, perhaps,no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinatious and attractions—not only by the favoured climate | 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of its climate, its numerous at tions, and the 


| elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 


it to-day the rendezyous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Enrope; in_short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 


| Through bookings to Brighton from principal 


THE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &¢. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight ds By 
Cheap Weekly, Portnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets 
Available by all Trains between Londonand Brighton, — 
Pullman Drawing-room Cars between London and Brighton, 


Stations, 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


BRIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A 


First Class Cheap Train, from Victoria 10, van. Da: 
Return Tickets 12s, 6d., including Pullmantenr available “4 
return by any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West 
Brighton, , 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First 


Class Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45 a0. and 12.15 pan., 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton by any Train the 
sume day. Fare, First Class, 103, 

A Pullman Drawing-room Car is run in the 1045a.m. Train 
from Victoria to Brighton (Central Station), returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) by the #40 pm. Train. Special 
Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullman-Cur, 12s, also 
available for return (First Class) by any other ‘Train same day 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton, 


BRIGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM. 
2” EVERY SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from 
Victoria at 10.40a,m,and 11.40a.m., calling at Clapham Junction . 
and from London Bridge at 9.380a.m, und 12 noon, calling at 
East Croydon, i 

Return Tickets, available to return by any Train same 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West 
Class, 
and tl 


é day, 
n | I ay Brighton—First 
Half-a-Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
1¢ Royal Pavilion. 


{OR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 


_. and Handbills to be obtained at Victoria, London 
Bridge, or any other Stati and at the following Branch 
Offices, where 1 End 
General Offices lilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Tr 
and Cook's Ludgate- 

(By Order) 


; and at every Library, 


4 s e 
LAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 
KNOWN. By JOHN COLEMAN. 

Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman's 
gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles Mathews, 
Madame Vestris, Charles Reade, the Wigans Benjamin 
Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, 
Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the 
oes Buckstone, Sothern, and F, B. Chatterton, and many 
others, 


MR, BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
HE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By WALTER BESANT. With Photograph Portrait 
and Facsimile Autograph. 


Nearly ready, cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d., witha 
new Preface, 
ERR PAULUS: His Rise, His Greatness, 


and His Fall. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


MR. PAYN'S BOOK OF THRILLING ADVENTURES 
N PERIL AND PRIVATION, By JAMES 


PAYN, Author of “By Proxy.” Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


8 vols., crown 8V0, at all Libraries. 
HIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “Philistia,”’ “Strange 8 Psents 
“Hugh Massinger is a powerfully draw aracter. The 
story is a good example of Grant Allen’s art, and will hold the 
interest of everyone who takes it up.’—Scotsman. 


SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL, 
Nearly ready, three vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


TPHE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By SARAH 
TYTLER, Author of “ Saint Mungo’s City,” de. 


NEW STORY OF IMAGINATION AND ADVENTURE, 
Third Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s., 


STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A 


§ Mercury. 


edly clever.”—P: 
“Quite as 


: work ever published by Mr. 
Rider Haggard.”— 


Society Herald. 


ke 


Nice. 
S GOTHARD RAILWAY, 
SWITZERLAND. 

The most direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route to 
Italy. Express. from Lucerne to Milan in eight hours. 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars 


Tickets at all corresponding Railway Stations, and at Cooks’ 
and Gaze's Offices. 


HE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 

SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-year-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300ft. above sea-level, 
just within the Southern Temperate Zone; good summer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the seasons. English society, 
English church. The voyage from England or the United 
States isa favourite fair-weather ocean trip. ‘Terms, 10s. to 
12s, per diem. Cireular, with further particulars, from 
CHARLES WILLIAM JONES, Esq., 39, Drury-buildings, Liver- 
puol; or ARTHUR E, JonEs, The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil. 


ODUM eN Sead, One ae ap do NG eel cee ts 
MEDITERRANEAN, 

The Orient. Company will dispatch their large, full-powered 
Steam-ship GARONNE, 3876 tons register, 3000-horse power, 
from TILBURY DOCKS, London, on NOY. 15, for a Five 
Weeks’ Cruise, visiting Lishon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Nice, for Riviera, Malaga, 
&c., arriving in London on Dec, 22, Regt 

The GARONNE is fitted with the Blectric Light, Hot and 
Cold Baths, &c, Cuisine of the highest order, Number of 
passengers strictly limited. _ . 

An experienced Surgeon will be carried, 

Managers: F. GReEN and Co,, ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and 
Co., Fenchureh-avenue, B.C. 

For Terms and other particulars apply to the latter firm; or 
to West-End Agents, Grindlay and Co,, 55, Parliament-st.,8.W. 


[TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
LAs? WEEKS. 
LAs? WEEKS. 
TALIAN EXHIBITION, 


West Brompton, Earl’s-Court, and West Kensington. 


Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
Hon, President : 4 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 
Director-General : 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 


President of the Reception Committee : 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 


TALIAN Hux, Hd TP ON, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF 1888. 
THN EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES. 
At 4and 8 p.m. Daily, Wet or Dry. 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 
On the“ WILD WEST” ARENA. 
Magnificent Reproduction of. the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


TALIAN Boo Bic Bel Tol Ove 


ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
Neapolitan Mandolinists daily. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION. 


I Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 10 a.m, to 11 p.m. 
daily. VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary. 


[TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
LAs WEEKS. 
LAst WEEKS. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


Balcony Carriages, Safety Brakes. | 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 


eh 4 icessent free on application to ~ 
rede WALKER, 77, Gorn hill; and 280, Regent-strect. 


A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES, 
Post Syo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d., 


YHE MAN HUNTER. 
- By DICK DONOVAN. | 

“Well-written and entertaining stories.” — Manchester 
Examiner. 5 

“Without doubt one of the best collections of detective 
stories ever produced.”—Derbyshire Courier. 

“Pnthralling in their interest.’—Scotsiman. 


A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOVERS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. » 
"THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By 
“THORMANBY.” 


“ A fund of hearty amusement forall who have a liking for 
the turf.”—Scotsman. ‘ er 
“A well-compiled, modest, and amusing hook, which is well 
worth a niche in any sportsman’s library.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
London: CuHarro and Winbus, Piccadilly, W. 


ARD, LOCK, and CO..8 NEW SERIAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
Prospectuses post-free on application, 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE BACH, 
art I., ready Oct. 26, 1888, (To he completed in about 20 Parts.) 


, 1 1A Na 
ENGLAND S BATTLES BY SEA AND 
LAND. 

With Full-page Illustrations, & 
The Publishers have great pleasure in announeing a Re- 
Tssue, in a cheap and attractive form, of the valmable work, 
“ENGLAND'S BATTLES BY SEA AND LAND,” which will 
be found replete with information about the notable events 
of the campaigns by which the British power hag heen built 
up, conyeyed in an interesting, full, and intelligible style. 
With Part 1. will he PRESENTED GRATIS a 
PRESENTATION PLATS, representing f 
“THE DECISIVE CHARGE OF THE LIFE-GU ARDS 
AT WATERLOO,” 
From the celebrated Picture by Luke Clennel. 
Specimen Copy of Part I., with Plate, post-free, 7d. 


RE-ISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I., ready Oct. 26, 1888. (Complete in 18 Parts.) 


OD'S GLORIOUS CREATION ; or, The 


Wonders of Land, Sea, and Sky. Translated from the 
Cee eh Kerman, J. Klein, and Dr. ‘Thome, by J. 
MINSHULL. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL 
HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS. " 

The publishers feel, in announcing a new and cheap issue of 
“GOD'S GLORIOUS CREATION,” giving an account of the 
wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky, and the Animaland Vege- 
table Kingdoms, that it is scarcely necessary to commend the 
work toa large section of the public. Suffice it to say that 
whatever quarter of the globe the reader may seek information 
about as to its surface, its seas, its rivers, its auimals, its plants, 
its climate, he will find it in this work, & 

Specimen Copy, post-tree, 7d. 


IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I., ready Oct. 26 (To be completed in about 10 Parts), 


THE LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its Holy 

: . Sites and Sacred Story. - 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED ELE YiAPs AND WOOD 
NGS. - 

i L-known work ts woven into a Connected Narrative 
of a neers with EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTIONS, 
and incidently gives accounts of the Great Empires of the 
East in their connection with the Jews. Sunday-school 
teachers, as well as scholars and fathers and mothers who 
give their own children religious instruction, will find this 
work capable of affording them much help. 

Specimen Copy, post-free, 7d: 2 
London ; WARD, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.0, 


Just published, 2s, 6d., post-free, 
\UMOURS OF THE BREAST, AND THEIR 
dt TREATMENT AND CURE RY MEDICINES. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


1s., post-free, 


(OLD CATCHING. COLD-PREVENTING, 
J COLD-CU RING. 

By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
London: JAMES Epps and Co,, 48, Threadneedle-street ; and 
170, Piccadilly. 
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OLB TL UeAa Rey 
LORD SEATON. 


The Right Hon. James Colborne, second Baron Seaton, of 
Seaton, Devon, died on 
Oct. 11. 
in 1815, the eldest son 
of the late distinguished 
Field-Marshal Sir John 
Colborne, who took the 
most prominent part, 
after Wellington, in the 
vietory of Waterloo, and 
became eventually Lord 


Seaton. 


He married, 


whose death we record 
entered the Army in 
1834, and attained the 

' . rank of General in 1881. 
He was Aide-de-Camp to his father during the Canadian Re- 
bellion,and was Military Secretary in Ireland from 1855 to 1860. 
Feb. 12, 1851, Charlotte, daughter and co-heireas 
of Ulysses, last Lord Downes, and was left a widower in 1863. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


OCT. 20, 1888 


Oct. 11, at 13, Grosvenor-crescent: Edinburgh. She was youngest 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Stair, was born in 1828, and 


married April 27, 1859. 


He was born 


The nobleman 


Earl of Hopetoun. 


Oct. 12. 
for the past thirty years. 


His eldest son and successor, Reginald John Upton, now third 


Lord Seaton, was born in 1854, and married, in 1887, Elizabeth 
Beatrice, daughter of Sir Francis Fuller Elliott Drake, Bart., 


of Nutwell Court, Devon. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 


Lady Margaret Maconochie Welwood, widow of Allan 
A. Maconochie Welwood, of Meadowbank and Garoock, on 


Lord Mount-Temple, at his residence, on Oct. 16. 
memoir will be given next week. 

Mr. Francis Hall, of Park Hall, Notts, J.P. and D.L., High 
Sheriff in 1846, on Oct. 5, in his eighty-third year. 


Mr. Joseph M. Levy, one of the chief proprietors of the 
Daily Telegraph, on Oct. 12, in his seventy-seventh year. His 
portrait will be given in our next issue. 

Lady James Murray (Elizabeth Marjory), widow of Lord 
James Murray, of Otterbourn Hall, Northumberland, and 
daughter of Mr. George Fairholme, of Greenknowe, on Oct. 11. 


Major-General Charles James Hope-Johnstone, late Royal 
Artillery, on Oct. 6. He was born in 1835, son of Captain 
Charles James Hope-Johnstone, R.N., a descendant of the first 


Mr. Matthew Anderson, for many years Crown Solicitor of 
Dublin, at his residence in that city, at an advanced age, on 
He had charge of all important State prosecutions 


Mr. Goschen presided at Gresham College on Oct. 15 at a 
meeting in connection with the Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. That society, he said, was practically 
carrying into effect the idea of Sir T. Gresham in founding 
that college, and he believed it had made some advance in 
solving the problem how higher education, such as is obtained 
at the Universities, can be acquired by busy men and women 


His 


simultaneously with pursuing their business in life. He 
the Royal Commission which was now sitting would de 
scheme by which this college would be made a part of som 

great scheme of university teaching for the Metropolis. . 

At a county meeting, convened by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Devon, and held at the Castle of Exeter on Oct. 15, it was 
decided to rebuild the cathedral organ. The estimated oetida 
£3000, half of which sum has been promised. : 

A meeting in connection with the opening of a Horticultural 
and Technical College, at Swanley, Kent, took place at the 
college on Oct. 15. 
about a hundred students, who will have every facility fo, 
acquiring a knowledge of scientific horticulture. , 
sympathy were read from Mr. Gladstone and other gentlemen, 

The German Emperor's visit to Rome, of which particulars 
are given in, another column, fitly crowned his tour, On 


hoped 
Vise a 


Accommodation has been provided foy 


Letters of 


Oct. 16 the Emperor and King Humbert, accompanied by 


Prince Henry of Prussia and the Dukes of Aosta and Genoa, 
arrived at Naples, where a naval review was given in honour 
of the Imperial visit.—The Empress Frederick presided, on 
the 16th, at Berlin, over a meeting of the committee for the 


relief of the sufferers by the recent inundations in Germany, 
Measures have been taken to prevent floods in the future, ~ 


Four NEW NON Bs, 
HE ROGUE. By W. E. NORRIS, Author 


of “ Majorand Minor,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. By Mrs. PRAED 


and Mr, McCARTHY, M.P. ‘3 vols. 
ROM MOOR ISLES. By JESSIE 


FOTHERGILE, Anthor of* Kith and Kin,” &c. 8 vols. 


[HE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. 
aval By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. Author of “East Lynne.” 
vols. 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Soy, New Burlington-street. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


HUGH ERRINGTON. By GERTRUDE FORDE, 
Author of “In the Old Palazzo,’ “Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE DEATH SHIP: a Strange Story. By W. CLARK 
- eek Ur Author of “ The Wreck of the Gresvenor,” &c. 

vols, 

THE YOUNGEST MISS GREEN. By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &e. 3 vols, 

THE DAUGHTER OF DIVES. By LEITH DERWENT, 
Author of “Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE DUCHESS. By the Author of “Moliy Bawn,” 
“Phyllis,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. 

A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By HARRY 
LANDER. 3 vols. 

London: Hurst and BLAcKeTT, Limited. 


AUTHOR'S Oe a OF MISS BRADDON'S 
VELS. 
Price 23. 6d., cloth gilt, 


WV ISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. N.B.—The 
whole of the Novels always ready.—London: SIMPKLX, 
MARSHALL, and Go.; Bookstalls ; 


Booksellers. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'’'S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., picture cover ; 28. 6d., cloth gilt, 
IKE AND UNLIKE: A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Vixen,” &c. 

...* Like and Unlike’ is by far the most effective of Miss 
Braddon’s stories.”—Morning Paper. 

London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Gus REEVES: His Life. By HIMSELF. 


& 


GMs REEVES: His Life. By HIMSELF. 


“The famous tenor’s book is full of interest."—Dramatic 
Review. 


Reeves is an admirable narrator."—Morning 


. name is familiar to the lips as household words.”— 
Observer. 


JIMS REEVES: His Life. By HIMSELF. 
“The gifted artist can searcely fail to interest the 
many legions of his admirers."—Sunday Times. 

"The anecdotes are highly dramatic.’—Entr‘acte, 

LONDON Musico PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
54, Great Mar!boroughi-street, W. 


PH E MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
- FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introduetions. 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 4$4, Address, EviIToR, 
40, Lam)’s Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) tothe National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Post-free 13 stainps. 


WRRORS OF HOMGOPATHY. 


London : G. HILu, 154, Westminster Bridge-road. 


‘Eleventh Edition, 1s. ; post-tree, 12 stamps, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Of 


or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
WARLEY PARKER. Published by E, MIu.s, 21, Claverton- 
st.,S.W. “ Every body should read this little book.”"—Scotsman, 


GOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s. 6d., of al) 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


ROBINSON % CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EeP Fes S 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


C Ore OVA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


NUDA VERITAS 


restores grey or faded hair to its 
N original colour, Causes growth on 
.) bald spots. 


NUDA VERITAS, for twenty- 
two years acknowledged to be 
superior to all other Hair Re- 
storers. Most effectual, harmless, 
and permanent. 


and 


Sold in cases at 103, 6d., by all 
Perfumers, Chemists, &c., from 
whom circulars may be had. 


BR. HOVENDEN & SONS, 81 & 32, Berners-street, W.+ 
and 9195, Op-reud; Bs dando” eA 


PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA, 


Part I., ready Oct. 26, price 7d., 


ASSELL’S PICTURESQUE 


AUSTRALASIA. A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of 
the Scenery, the Towns, and the Life of the People in Town 
and Bush, throughout the Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and the adjacent Islands, By EDWARD E. 
MORRIS, M.A., Oxford, Professor of English, &e., in the 
Melbourne University, assisted by Eminent. Writers in the 
With upwards of 1000 Illustrations, 
(To be completed in 


various Colonies. 
executed expressly for the work. 
about 40 Parts.) 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post-free from 
CASSELL and CoMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Ready Oct. 1, price 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., 


GoLvED MYSTERIES; Or, Revelations of 
a City Detective. By JAMES M‘GOVAN, Author of 
“Brought to Bay” (3th Edition), “Hunted Down” (13th 
Edition), “Strange Clues” (10th Edition), and “Traced and 
Tracked” (9th Edition). : fs F 

James M'Govan, King of Detective Writers, universally 
imitated, but approached by none; no mere sensationalist, 
but one who sounds the depshs of human nature. 

el 60,000 copies of M‘Govan’s Experiences hayealready been 
sold, 


exclusive of German and French Translations. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Edinburgh: MENziEs and Co. 


‘ IMPORTANT WORK ON INDIA. 
Atall Libraries, 1 yol., crown 8yvo, price 7s. 6d., Illustrated, 


N INDIAN OLIO. By _Lieutenant- 
General BE. F. BURTON (of the Madras Staff Corps). 
Author of “ Reminiscences of Sport in India,” &c. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, Successor toJ. and R, Maxwell, 
5, St. Bride-street, E.C. 


Ready Oct. 29, 


[LUSTRATED LONDON A UMANACK 


FOR 1889. 


SIX PICTURES IN CHROMO. 
1—TOM TITS. 
2.—ROBIN REDBREASTS, 
3.—DOROTHY. 
4—THE CAPTIVE. 
5.—MICHAELMAS GEESE. 
6.—WAITING FOR DINNER. Z 
Monthly Calendars—Tables of Duration of Sunlight—Diagrams 
of Duration of Moonlight—High-water Tables—Festivals, 
Seasons, Terms, Symbols, &c.—Astronomical Occurrences 
for 1889—Eclipses &c. 
By JAS. GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 
Useful Statistics for Reference throughout the Year— 
National Income and Expenditure—Government Offices— 
Postal Information—Stamps, Duties, and Licenses—Public 
Acts passed during 1888—Notable Occurrences, Events, and 
Obituary during 1887-8—Hospitals and Charities of London. 
By JABEZ HOGG, Esq. 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
In Pictorial Cover, 
Price ONE SHILLING; Postage, Twopence-Halfpenny, 
Published at the Office of THEr ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News, 198, Strand. Post-Office Orders, &c., Payable to 
INGRAM BROTHERS. 


Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 2d., 


WORLD IN WHITE, and Other Poems. 
By LINDON MEADOWS, Author of “ The Adventures 
of Maurice Drumore, Royal Marines,” &c. 
WILLIAM Rip@way, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 


NEW LEGITIMATE TEACHING METHOD. 


ILHAM’S KEYBOARD INSTRUCTOR. 


Patented throughout the World. Price 2s. 6d, ; 
Post-free, 2s. 9d. 

HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO, ORGAN, OR HARMONIUM 
In the shortest time and easiest and simplest manner. 
WALTER ScoTT, 24, Warwick-lane, London; 
and FELLING, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 


ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


MENIER. 


Awarded 
the 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER in 31b, and lb, 
PACKETS. 


C208 OLAT 


AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION, 1883. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Eight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 1b. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


((HOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Evorywhere. 


GQHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 


Special to Measure, 
Tilustrated Self-measure post-free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


. Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 
use carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


AW SIDIUS.— The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never shrinkin washing, not if washed 100 times,; 
Elastic, soft as silk,two for 2ls.; Extra Quality, two for 27s, 
Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


JK GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


VESTS, summer and winter weight, 32 to 48 inches 
chest; Pants to match, 32 to 52 waist. Vests, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. 
each; Pants, 5s. 9d. to 8s. 6d.; Half-Hose, 5s. 6d., 78. 6d., 9s. 6d., 
the half-dozen. Self-measure and paiteree free from the Sole 
Makers, R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


rTPOwyN, NORTH WALES.—TO BE LET, 


for three or six months, an attractive VILLA RESI- 
DENCE, handsomely furnished, The House stands in about 
an acre of ground, commands magnificent marine and moun- 
tain views, and contains a superior entrance-hall, bandsome 
staircase, three reception-rooms, study, lavatory, seven bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, bath-room, water closet, ard the usual 
domestic arrangements, gas, hot and cold water services 
throughout ee tennis lawn, coach-house, and stabling 
(loose box, &e.) for three or four horses, three minutes’ walk 
from the beach or railway station. For further particulars 
apply MORRIS JAMES, Towyn. 


THE “ PARKER” UMBRELLA (REGISTERED), 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


5,000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct 


from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, PARKER'S hollow ribbed frames ; heantifully carved 
and mounted sticks. Parcel Post free, 2s. 9d. (or 36 stamps). 
15,000 soldin twelve months, List and Testimonials free. 
Re-covering, &c., neatly done.—J,. B, PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Brooin Close, SheMeld. * 


[DIABETES MELLITUS (Zuckerharnruhr) 


Thoroughly Cured. Warranted through thousands of 
successful treatments, Send full particulars, with 20s. fee, 
to Dir, IHLAU, Chemnitz (Saxony). 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use,— 
Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
MANUFAcToRY: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
With Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 


PALATABLE AS MILK. 


The only preparation of COD LIVER OUL that can be taken readily and tolerated for a long time. 
AS A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


ANEMIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, COUGHS AND THROAT AFFECTIONS, and all 
WASTING DISORDERS OF CHILDREN OR ADULTS it is marvellous in its results, 
Prescribed and endorsed by the best Physicians. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AT 2/6 AND 4/6. 


“19, Harley-street.—I regard them as extremely valuable in 
obstinate Catarrhal affections of the Throat.” 


BVA TOM 
GOO // 
BL CIS 
SPEARS 
RECOMMENDED 


suffering from Citarrh of the Stomach, ney completely cured 
ly 


him, and he cin recommend them as the best 
Bronchitis, and Cutarrh of the Stomach.”—Of all Chemists at 1s. 1}d, ; 
or for 15 stamps from 10, Dyers’-buildings, Holborn, 


MOREL MACKENZIE, M.D. 
“LORD KEANE has taken the Soden Mineral Pastilles when 


pi Iii f. 

GO GY G42 304 

iS ELING AS 
Yo nnn nn enanacnecennanoe| 
SAS BE 


UEP SOS DISA IAL 
VS SUN EPI SAO 


ozenge for Coughs, 


— ee 


MARRIAGE. 


In Victoria, B.C., at St. John’s Episcopal Church, on Sept, 12, by the 
Rey. Percival Jenns, Charles W, Alisky, of Portland, Or., and Annie, eldest 
daughter of Robert Fyfe, Auditor of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. No cards, 


#,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


is Five Shillings. 


MPROVED SPECTACLES, _ scientifically 


adapted by H, LAURANOR, Oculist-Optician, 14, OL) 
BOND-STREET, W. 


C B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M.D., Consulting 
¢ Physician, Westminster Hospital, writes :—* y ur 
SPECTACLES are highly appreciated hy me, and are a ¢ 
improvement on my old ones. No contrivance could pc 
suit better."—To Mr. H. LAUR! Oculist -Optician 
1A, Old Bond-street, W. ; and 6, Pou! Pamphlet free, * 


1 r o 
W SEDGWICK SAUNDERS, Esq., Medical 

e Officer of Health to the City of London, writ« 
“The GLASSES you have made for meare a ¢ suc 
and afford more comfort than I have ever ha To NM 
LAURANCE, Ocnlist-Optician, 14, Old Bond-street, W.; 
6, Poultry, E.0. Pamphlet on the Sight free. 


EPHTHAH’S VOW, by Edwin Long, R.A, 

* Jephthah'’s Return,” “ On the Mountains,” and “ The 

Martyr”—ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anno Domini,” 

“ Zeuxisat Crotona,” &c., at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond- 
street. Ten to Six. One Shilling. 


THE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last 

Great PICTURE, completed a few days before he R 
NOW ON VIEW at the DOREGALLERY, 3), New Bond-st 
with his other great Pictures. Ten to Six Daily. One Shi! 


ing. 


HE NEW GALLERY, Regent -strect. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 

first Exhibition is NOW OPEN, Admission 1s.—WaA rrr 
CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


L YCEUM THEATRE —Sole Lessee, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
TO-NIGHT (Saturday) at Nine. 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD as 
DR. JEKYLL and MR. HY DE. 
Preceded at Hight by LESBIA, 
Box-ofice (Mr. J. Hurst) Open Daily from Ten to Vive, 


ITREMAINIE (Stained Windows). By 


this simple process WINDOWS may he quickly and richly 
decorated at small cost. Illustrated Guide, 1s., post-free. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and get a hottie of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve (he 
poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; it pro- 
duces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child from ps 
and the little cherub awakes “as bright asa button.” Be 
and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it, Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers, at 1s, 1}d. 


LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalecule, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance tothe breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


HOLLowAy's PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of tle 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


nye 
TPOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. an 9d. 
of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 y 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln. 


ROWLANDS’ 


Is the best 


TOOTH POWDER ; 
whitens the Teeth 
and prevents decay ; 
contains no acid or 
gritty substances. 


Buy only 
ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO. 


Sold everywhere: 


AMATEUR 
FRET WORKERS 


should, before ordering elsewhere, 
send two stamps for an Tilustrated 
Price-List of Wood Patterns, Saws, 
Frames, Cramps, &c. 


B. STEEL & WOOD, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 


é 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE. 


Rheumatisms — Respiratory Orgaps — 
‘Anemia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fevers 
on 


OCT. 20, 1833 


pETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


UTUMN and WINTER 
A NOVELTIES. 


ILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, 


COSTUMES, &e. 


00 Piee: LE FRANCAISE 
900 Pete Tee lid., 5s. 11d, 80 shades = 


select {romag real CHINA SILKS, per yard, 1s. 6d., 


«. 1ld,, 2s. 6d., in all new Art colourings. : 
, oe re and OTTER MANTLE PLUSHES, per yard, 
; 11d. to 15s. 6d. s 
6 PROCADED SILKS and SATINS, 
ma ie for dinner, promenade, and Court wear, Z 
) Pi extra rich Seoiagte a SATIN and VELVET, 
11d. 11d., 4s. 11d. : 
3 oxi: cheap Black SATIN MERYS, specially 
Jed, per yard, 28. 11d. 


350 Boxes Velvet - Velveteens, 
coloured and black, per yard, Is. 6d. 
450 Boxes VELVET-VELVETEENS, extra wide and 
yery rich, per yard, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d. : é 
300 Pieees fine FRENCH CASHMERES, per yard, 
s, 11d,, 28. 6d. z 
Is. 1d. ces FRENCH MERINOS, per yard, 1s. 9d. 
‘All-Wool CASIMIRS, §0 shades, per yard, 9$d., 1s. 
ALASKA SEAL MANTLE CLOTH, 54 in. wide, per 


yard, 9s. 9d. to 45s. Se 
"3900 new AUTUMN SKIRTINGS, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. 


NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, 
from 42s. to£3 3 0 
NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 


specially 


from 52s. 6d. to£4 4 0 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS __ from 33s. 6d. to 5 5 0 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Silk, Quilted, 

and Trimmed Fur aa .. from 68s, to 9.9 0 
PLUSH JACKETS, Loose or Tight Fitting, 

from 42s.to 5 5 0 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


INECELOLSON's 


“Good Taste with Economy,” 
Wholesale City Prices. 


THE CHOICEST and CHEAPEST 
STOCKS OF DRESS FABRICS, 


SILKS, and VELVETS. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS of Costum:s, 
Jacket2, Mantles, and Ball Dresses, 
POST-FREE, 
Spesial attention given to Orders 
Srom the Colonics, 
Coloured Silk, Black Silks, 
Moirés, Pongee Silks, Mervcil- 
Jeux, Faille Francaise, and all 
Newest Silks. Patterus Free. 
Plush for Trimming, 1s. 114d. 
2s, 6$d., and 33. 6, pervard. ails 


Plush for Mantles, 4s. 114., 
5s. 11d., 63. lid, 83, lid., and 
10s, 9d. per yard, 


Velvets, Black and Colours, 
8s. Lets 48. 11d, 53, 1id., and 
6s, 1ld. per yard. 


Velveteens, in all the Newest 
Shades, Js, per yard. Both 
Striped and plain, HAL® Price, 
“A Manufacturers’ Stock.” 


| DRESS MATERIALS, 
for all Seasons and all 
Climates, 
from 6d. to 2s. 114d. per yard. 
Patterns Free. 
EVENING MATERIALS. 
MOURNING MATERIALS, 


DELPHINA, £1 5s. 6d. 
Made in Scotch Velour, 


French Foulé, and. Vicnna CALICOES, 

Cloths, richly braided hy LINENS. 

Dera cain peters} for SHEETINGS 
odice, 5s. 6d. i 
The sanie. in All-Wool, FLANNELS, 


Nayy or Black Duraturus 
Serge, warranted fast dye, 


Patterns Free, 
1k Guineas, 


Making Bodice, 8s. 6d. extra. D. NICHOLSON % c0., 
50 to 54, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


EIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth 


B 


COSTUMES .. ne ae - from£l 5 6 

Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, appliqué, in 
various designs, great novelty.. — .. eee ie. 10: 

Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed, Plain, Stripe, 
and Check Silk, or Velvet aie oe FES AS) x6 

CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, Real Devonshire 
Serge .. os o- ee ae ve 2.350053 
CHILDREN’S Silk and Faney COSTUMES .. 0 18 11 
CHILDREN’S JERSEY COSTUMES, 50designs 0 6 11 


and Illustrations 


post-free. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


PATTERNS 


BROWN'S PATENT 


“DERMATHISTIC” 
CORSET, 


PRICE 5s. 11d. 


WEARS BETTER THAN ANY 
OTHER. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M, THE QUEEN, 


EDMONDS, ORR, & CO., 


Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfitters, 
= Tailors, and Hosiers, 


47, WIGMORE-ST., CAVENDISH- SQ., 
LONDON, W. 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


(PATENTED), 

Specialties in Slender Waist Com- 
binations and Undervests, High or Low 
Necked, Long or Short Sleeves, 

These are woven ina thinner texture 
at the waist where the body is protected 
by the Corset, thus improving the 
figure. Manufactured in pure Sanitary 
Wool, Lamb's Wool, Natural Wool, 
Elastic Merino, Silk, and in textures 
suitable for warm climates, Also Slip 
Bodices of Woven Cotton, Woollen, 
and Silk Stockingette, which fit per- 
fectly to the figure; and Spenser 
Bodices in White and Natural Wool. 

Trousseaux, Layettes, Millinery, &. 

Price-Lists on Application. 


—UNEQUALLED FOR 


| INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


SCOTT’ 
Midlothian 


OAT-FL OUR 


| risa EIGHT First-Class Exhibition Awards. 
‘shly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 4 
| Sold by all Grocers and Chemists. : 


| Sole Makers: A. & R. Scott,Glasgow, Manchester, & London. | 


ORR’S PATENT, 


— 


No by 
wits rushes re 


her Which lasts} 
Bnd polish remains. Soll evarie 53 


@ week in all weathers, 


ae ee 


4 : 3 Royal 
Special Lea) A Appointment, 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 


NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 
SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTEH. 
EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 


ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Wool only. 


Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length is cut. 


These beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladies 
themselves, not through Agents or Drapers. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


SPEARMAN anp SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 


[Ts 
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Guaranteed by the use of HUNT’S FAMILY 
PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust health 
can testify to the truth of this assertion, having 
regulated themselves entirely by these Pills for 
over 50 years. One pill will invariably relieve, 
and a little perseverance radically cure, either a 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indigestion, Pains in 
the Back or Head, Influenza or Feverish Cold, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Flatulency, or Giddiness, 
THEY RESTORE BRIGHTNESS TO THE EYE, 
CLEARNESS TO THE COMPLEXION, SHARP- 
NESS TO THE INTELLECT, AND ENERGY TO 
BOTH MIND AND BODY. To Ladies they are 
invaluable. Sold everywhere, in boxes, 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9a. Wholesale Agents, WILCOX and Co., 
239, Oxford-street, London. Post-free. 


S WA NBL DL Lb BEL TS 


(Registered). Price 3s. 6d. 


“Nothing can he better. The Swanbill Silk Elastic Belt isa 
real comfort.”"—Court Journal. 

“The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young mothers, for 
nothing tends toage a woman so muchas the loss of symme ry 
of figure. By attention a woman may almost retain her 
natural. maiden form, even theugh the mother of a large 
family.”"—Madame Schild’s Journal, 

Send Size of Waist, with P.O.0, on 179, Sloane-strect, 
INustrated Belt and Corset Key post-free. 


ADDLEYVY BOURNE, 
LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA (late of Pieeadiily). 


! 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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also for 


Metals Dligelsb. 


The great success and popularity of St. Jacobs Oil has 
become the subject of comment by almost the entire 
press of the country; in many instances the leading 


he 


articles of large and influential papers haye been devoted | 


to the details of what seem to be almost magical cures 
effected by the use of St. Jacobs Oil in local cases, 
coming under the immediate attention of the publishers. 
St. Jacobs Oil is endorsed by Statesmen, Judges, the 
Clergy, the Medical Profession, as well as by people 
in every walk of life, 

The curative powers of St. Jacobs Oil are simply mar- 
vellous. It is wholly an outward application. It 
conquers pain quickly and surely. It acts like magic. 
Tt penetrates to the seat of the disease. It cures even 
when everything else has failed. It has cured thousands 
of cases of rheumatism and neuralgia which had resisted 
treatment for the greater part of a lifetime. It has 
cured people who haye been crippled with pain for more 
than twenty years. After the most thorough and 
practical test, St. Jacobs Oil has received Six Gold Medals 
at different International Exhibitions for its marvellous 
power to conquer pain. It is used extensively in the 
leading Hospitals and Dispensaries of the metropolis and 
provincial cities, and also on board her Majesty’s Troop- 
ships and the Cunard Steam-ship Company's Fleet. Put 
up in white wrappers for human use (the Oil is also sold 
in yellow wrappers with such ingredients added as are 
particularly adapted for use on horses, cattle, and dogs), 
price 2s, 6d. per Bottle, of all dealers in Medicine through- 
out the world; or sent, post-free, by the Proprietors, 
The Charles A. Vogeler Company, 45, Farringdon-road, 
London, B.C, 


| THROAT DISEASES —B 


a 


ie 


4 


ROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, which haye proved so success 
ful in America for the cure of coughs, colds 


» hoarseness, 
bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, or any irritation or soreness of 
the throat, are now imported, and sold in this country at 
1s. 1d. per Box. Put up in the form of a lozenge, it is the 


| Most convenient, pleasant, safe, and sure remedy for clearing 


and strengthening the yoice in the world, 


BRONCHIAL 


Brown's TROCHES 
=a pe. soe Clad Cure Coughs. i: £ eet 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Colds. C 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
= Lure Bronchitis. £ 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL —_ RICHES 
Cure Asthma, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Catarrh. 
T ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Soreness of the Throat. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Box. 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
have been before the public many years. Each year 
finds the Troches in some new distant localities in various 


parts of the world. Being an article of merit, when once uscd 
the value of the Troches is appreciated, and they are kept 
always at hand to he used as occasion requires. Singers and 
public speakers will find them excellent to clear the yoice and 
render articulation wonderfully easy, 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


| ROWN’S 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Irritation in the Throat. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
For Public Speakers, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Singers. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Used by everybody. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold at Is, 14d. per Box, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are perfectly safe. . 
BRowN 'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts, and give almost imme- 
diate relief. All suffering from irritation of the throat and 
hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at the almost immediate 
relief afforded by the use of Brown's Bronchial Troches. The 
domuleent ingredients allay pulmonary irritation, and after 
public speaking or singing, when the throat is wenried and 
weakened by too much e ise, their use will give renewed 
strengthtothe yocalorgans. For public speakers, sing and 
those who overtax the voice, they are useful in relieving an 
irritated throat, and will render articulation easy, Sold by 
all Medicine Dealers, at 1s. 13d. per Box. 


PROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 
Sold in all parts of the United States. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in Australia, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in the Cape Colonies. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in India, 
Brown 'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in Paris, 3 
BrOWNS BRONCHIAL ~~‘ TROCHES. 
Suld Everywhere. 
I ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,- 
A Prepared by John J. Brown and Sons, Boston, United States, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Public speakers and 
singers will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before 


for clergymen's sore throats, 


speaking or singing, and relieving the throat after any wn- 
usual exertion of the vocal organs, having a peculiar 
adaptation to affections which disturb the organs of speech. 
Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough or 
“slight cold” inits first stages. That which inthe beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected soon attacks the 
lungs. The Troches give sure and almost immediate relief, 
They may be had of any Medicine Dealer, at Is. 14d. per Box. 


Brown's BRONCHT Ay TROCHES 
Cure Coughs. 

Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Colds, 

Brows TROCHES 
BRowN's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Bronchitis. 

Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Cure Asthma. : 

BROwN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Cure Catarrh, 

BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Soreness of the Tliroat. 

i ROWN’'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for Irritation of the Throat. 

ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


or COUGH LOZENGES. They are very pleasant to take, 
contain no opium, and children will find them very beneficial 
in cases of whooping-cough. People who are troubled witha 
hacking cough should try them at once ; they are asafeand sure 
remedy. Brown's Bronchial Troches for pulmonary and 
asthmatic disorders have proved their efficacy by a test of 
many years, and have received testimonials from eminent nen 
who have used them. 

European Dépdt, 33, Farringdon-road, 
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THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT, — 


A NEGESSITY OF THE TIME. 


A NECESSITY OF THE ‘TIME. 


A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 


A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 


CHANCE RY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


Annual Rent of Safe, 


THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
OFFERS FACILITIES 


SECOND to NONE as 

REGARDS SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, and HAS the 
ADVANTAGE of BEING 

| OCALLY SITUATED. 

LE PLACES ITSELF BEFORE the 
PUBLIC with the 


Prospectus and Card to View post-free on application. 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


FULL CONFIDENCE of its ABILITY to 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


[NROADS of THIEVES, and from 


| 


1 to 5 Guineas; Annual Rent of Strong Rooms, from 8 Guineas, 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 


PEOPLE are now COMPELLED to 


SERVE ITS PATRONS in all ITS 


DESTRUCTION by FIRE, was 


SEEK OTHER MEANS of x 


DEPARTMENTS with: the BEST of itsKIND. | 


OBLIGED TO LAY OUT 


BEFORE the ERA of 


LARGE SUMS OF MONEY in so-called 


PROTECTION for their WEALTH, 
THE TIME HAS GONE BY WHEN 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, 
VERY PERSON SEEKING a 


BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 


PRIVATE SAFES IN ONH’S 


jr Was NOT LONG, however, before the 


OWN HOUSE or 


PLACE WHERE His. 


F/XPERIENCED THIEF FOUND the way to 


OFFICE can be CONSIDERED 


VALUABLES WOULD BE SAFE from the 


ENTER THESE STRONG-BOXES, and 


ABSOLUTELY TRUSTWORTHY. 


Writing, Waiting, and Telephone Rooms Free of Charge, 


6L and 62, CHANCERY=LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


S 
\ 
‘| \ Ni 


THE “ LILIPUT” 
EGD, —— 


Sveeeae ——— 
Price 16s 6 d.— with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass.“ Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 


23 


&e 


and render the “ LYLIPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials. 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Paris—t+, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 
d < 
PARIS, 37, B'deStrasbourg 
Violet of Parma | Theed ra 
Ixo-a Breoni Aida 
| uy 
| ‘The world renowned hair 
# tonic; prevents the hair from 
H falling off. 
\ ’ 

3 1U. The best soap. known. 
WHISKY. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Sold in 41b., $1b., and 11b.- Tins. 

BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, 
46 
ULSTER” STOVES 
are the most Pertect and Reliable Heaters made. 
Burn 24 hours without 
Attention: 


the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Ea. BRAUVUSS & CoO., 
ED} PIN AT] 'S Celebrated Perfumes 
QUININE WATER 
| IXORA SOAP 
KINAHAN’S 
) SCHWEITZER’ 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
MUSGRAVE’S Patent 
Easily Fixed. 
No dust sor IDleasant 


Absolutely safe. 


MUSGRAVE’S 


New Patent 


LUMINOUS STOVES 


combine all the nbove 
advantages with the 
cheerfulness of an 
open fire. 


Delivery free to 
Principal Stations. 


CATALOGUES FREK. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Limited, 
97, New Bond-street, London, W. ; 
40, Deansgate, Manchester ; 240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; 
Ann-street Ironworks, Belfast. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


Con'rEN''s :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Adyice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 


Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, EC. 


NA. 


| 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 
Larr A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER- 


Dy 


ALCESTER PATTERN. 


Massive Silver Bowl, richly chased, gilt inside, 
on ebonized plinth, to hold 9 pints 
Larger size, ditto, 13 pints 


0 0 0 
2510 0 


PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 
1112, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 


THE STOCK CONTAINS 


SPOONS & FORKS. 

THA & COFFEE SERVICES. 
WAITERS & TRAYS. 

CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS. 
CRUET & BREAKFAST FRAMES. 
INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS, &c. 


A new Pamphlet of Prices, Illustrated with | 


over 500 Engravings, will be forwarded, post- 
free, on application. 


LICENSED APPRAISERS. 
VALUATIONS MADE FOR PROBATE. 
DIVISIONS OF FAMILY PLATE ARRANGED, 


COD-LIVER 


nkHanby, 
We berfected Ps 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
Liver Oil can be,”—Lancet, 

“Has almost the delicacy of 
salad oil.”—Brit. Med. Journal. 

“No - nauseous eructations 
follow after it is swallowed."”— 
Medical Press, 

It can be borne and digested 
by the most delicate; it is the 
only oil which oes not 
“repeat” ; and for these reasons 
the most efficacious kind in use. 
In capsuled Bottles only, at 
Is. 4d; 28. 6d., 4s. 942, and 9s, 


OrL. 


Sold Everywhere. 


B Y N | N LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly- 
; I 


concentrated and nutritious-Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and 


farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid. 
BYNI, being liquid, is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract ; it is 
very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. It is a valuable aliment in 
Consumption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at 1s. 9d. each. 


HME, ROTHER 


Messrs. SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have 
ready for immediate 
tise a very large assort- 
ment of Boys’ and 
YouvHS’ CLOTHING. 
They will also 
be pleased to send, 
upon application, PAT- 
TERNS of MATERIALS 
for the wear of Gentle- 
men, Boys, or Ladies, 
together. with - their 
new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of FASH- 
IONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This 
furnishes details of the 
various departments, 
with Price-Lists, &c., 
and is a useful: Guide 
4 to Fashionable Cos- 
an tume for Gentlemen, 
“ETON. Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ “ Wear-Resisting ” Fabrics 
(Reg.) are especially adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 


_ UMBRELLAS. 


OX &EN 
LIMITED" \ 


Go ae BIAS BOLE Diane Ae 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


a RADE MARKS. 


POO F-9-0-9-F-OF 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to tho 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality -at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 


65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


makes. 


NESTLE 


Supplies all th 
ment and growth 
Nestle’s Food, 


preparing for use. 


PRaee Aste _ Recommended 
Eegistered ~ nearest equivalent 


Pamphlet, with Medical Testimonials, sent, post-free, on 


'S FOOD 


AN ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS. 


e elements necessary for the complete nourish- 
of the human frame. : 


being partly composed of milk, is complete 


and entire in itself, and requires simply the addition of water 
to make it instantly ready for use. 
like other Infants’ 


It is not merely an auxiliary, 
Foods, which require milk to be added in 


by the highest medical authorities as the 
to Mother’s Milk. 


application to H. NESTLE, 9, Snow-hill, London, B.C. 


“The Great Dirt Exe 


\ 
\ 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


HIMROD'S 
CUREZASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world, 
Jt is used a8 an inhalation, and without any after bad 

effects. 
Among the thousands of testimonials the following will 
be read with interest :— 
“he only relief I could get.”..“ If I had known 
it earlier.” —Lord Beaconsfield 
(in his dying moments), 
have tried every remedy cyer invented, and 
HIMROD’S CURE is the only one in which I have 
absolute confidence.” —BEmily Faithfull. 
“ This is an excellent r«medy for asthma.’ 
—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(In his aiecel lecture at the London Hospital and 
edical College). + ; 
say fave used Ait eamedies—HIMROD'S CURE is the 
best. Ii never failed.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trial samples free by post. In Tins at 4s. 3d, 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And also of Newbery & Sons. Barclay & Son, Lynch & Co, 
Sangers. and all Wholesale Houses, 


BORAX 


EXTRACT OF 


SOAP. | 


QUEEN'S PATENT FOR UTILITY. 


“Ty 


tracter— Perfection.” 


Packets, One Penny each 
and. upwards. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
AND “Salis 
SOAP DEALERS. mites Once 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 
Manufacturers. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the ony 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared at 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by t Ate! 
enunent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny oh 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 18, Baker-street, London, W- 


as 


Cee 


———— 
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